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FIFTY YEARS, 1911-1960 
Urbana, March 22, 1911 


Dear Sir: 


proposed hold meeting those interested Scandinavian study this 
country for the purpose organizing Scandinavian Philological Society Society 
for the Advancement Scandinavian Study. suggested that Chicago the place 
meeting and that held May addition the work organization 
planned have program eight nine the sessions extend over 
day and half. The intervening evening might very pleasantly given over 
informal supper and smoker, together with talk, perhaps, upon The National Songs 
the Scandinavian Countries, especially invited speaker. tentative program 
the meeting herewith enclosed. printed program will sent out least two 
weeks before the meeting. The movement looking toward organizing such society 
everywhere been received with interest and with promises hearty support. The 
enclosed sheet sent out herewith order give all who desire become members 
opportunity enroll beforehand and give the committee idea the attend- 
ance. urged that everyone, who possibly can, attend this meeting. The list mem- 
bers will printed connection with the program sent out later. 


Very truly, 


Ass’t. Professor Scandinavian Languages and Literature, The 
University Illinois. 

Otson, Professor Scandinavian Languages and Literature, The Univer- 
sity Wisconsin. 

Professor Swedish Language and Literature, The University 
Minnesota. 

CHESTER Ass’t Professor German and Scandinavian, The University 
Chicago. 

Louis Instructor Scandinavian Languages and Literature, North- 
western University. 

Ass’t. Professor Scandinavian Languages and Literature, The 

University Kansas. 


volume could written about the results the letter the six 
founders our society sent out fifty years ago, but the little space 
available will possible only suggest what the history the so- 
ciety has been, indicate the role has had the development 
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Scandinavian studies, and suggest what might the years 
ahead. 

the first annual meeting, held May and 27, 1911, the 

University Chicago, constitution was drawn up, officers were 
elected, provisions were made for starting our journal, and group 
five men (Professors Sturtevant, Flom, Hollander, Olson, and Jules 
Mauritzon) read papers their own and Henry Goddard Leach 
Harvard read paper Gudmund Schiitte. The constitution adopted 
stated clearly what the founders had mind: 
The object this society shall promote research the languages, literature and 
culture the Scandinavian North and advance their study America. This the 
society will aim through the holding annual meetings for the reading and dis- 
cussion papers, through publications and such other activities the society may 
direct. 


was good meeting, and set the pattern for the annual meetings 
for least half century. 

the time the first number our journal appeared June, 1911, 
some eighty people had joined the society. addition the first set 
officers (President Julius Olson, Vice-president Jules Mauritzon, 
Secretary-treasurer George Flom; advisory committee members 
Louis Elmquist, Gisle Bothne, Ernst Olson, Schofield, 
Stomberg, and Gould), the list included Joseph Alexis, 
LeRoy Andrews, Bay, Adolph Benson, Leonard Bloom- 
field, Carlson, Daniel Dodge, Eikeland, Nils Flaten, 
Knut Julius Goebel, Otto Heller, Hermannsson, Lee 
Hollander, William Hovgaard, Aksel Josephson, Henning 
Larsen, Lawrence Larson, David Nyvall, Harry Palmblad, 
Alfred Pearson, Ruud, George Rygh, Rélvaag, Carl 
Silfversten, Swan, and Calvin Thomas. 

examination the publications the society and its other 
available records provides ample evidence for the enthusiasm and 
even dedication the small group men who founded the society 
and who were each his own way devote lifetime the pursuit 
the goals the society. Such examination reveals, too, that from 
1911 other equally enthusiastic and dedicated Scandinavianists 
have appeared and made their contributions either the society 
such the cause Scandinavian both. 

Annual meetings have been held; the great majority the appreci- 
able number men and women who have taught Scandinavian the 
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United States during the past fifty years has participated the ac- 
tivities the society. time, however, has there been unanimous 
cooperation the part either all teachers Scandinavian all 
the many other people who have wanted see the study Scandinav- 
ian advanced. 

The records suggest that looked very much such ideal 
goal might almost have been achieved the opening decade the 
society. Prospects for Scandinavian the American schools, colleges, 
and universities looked very bright indeed, according the published 
accounts Scandinavian Studies and Notes (now Scandinavian 
Studies). Not only did the journal itself grow and the society’s mem- 
bership increase but Scandinavian was introduced into appreciable 
number high schools and universities and more than held its own 
the rapidly developing liberal arts colleges founded and controlled 
the various Scandinavian-American groups. 

the August 1917 number SS, Maren Michelet, Educational 
Secretary SASS, reported: 

now nearly seven years since the study the Scandinavian languages was 
introduced into the public high schools this country. Since that time the work has 
grown and expanded, but what extent and how has developed has been the 
concern particular public school officials nor educational bureaus. various 
times this Society especially through former committee under the chairmanship 
Professor Stomberg, has made general survey the progress the work, but 
attempt has been made organize systematically and make unit strength 
that one teacher might profit from the experiences another. Last year the Society, 
its annual meeting Madison, Wisconsin, instituted the office Educational 
Secretary. The meeting gave the incumbent this office the privilege appointing 
persons assist the conduct the work. conference with the President and the 
Secretary-Treasurer, the Educational Secretary subsequently chose the following for 
the purpose just mentioned: Dr. Lenker and Miss Ebba Norman [later Mrs. 
Gould] Minneapolis, and Mr. Abrahamson St. Paul. With the assist- 
ance these and with the co-operation the four District Secretaries, much 
information possible was gathered for beginning systematic work along the lines 
the duties the office. 


She reported, moreover, the basis incomplete returns, that 
least seventy-one teachers had taught either Norwegian Swedish 
sixty-three high schools and that least 2298 pupils were enrolled 
the classes. 

But two years later the August 1919 number, Miss Michelet had 
this say: 
During the war much sentiment was aroused against the study foreign languages 
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(except French) that not strange that the study the Scandinavian languages 
suffered thereby and made but little any headway. Now that the war over 
hoped that there will return more normal conditions. The one-language 
wave seems already have spent its fury and have all reason now believe that 
foreign language study will again resume important place the educational work 
which the era reconstruction demands. 


Miss Michelet’s hopes were not realized, however. The records 
show plainly that Scandinavian lost its place one high school after 
the other and that ultimately the time the depression struck, Nor- 
wegian Swedish both would retained only few commun- 
ities. 

Professor Flom’s resignation editor our journal 1920 give 
more his time research and editing JEGP may said mark 
the end the first period SASS. Much had been accomplished even 
though the first world war and other factors prevented the full attain- 
ment the original goals. The journal had become highly promising 
journal; the annual meetings had provided the first generation 
Scandinavianists with opportunities work together, discuss mat- 
ters mutual interest, and learn know each other. 

one takes 1920 arbitrary but justified limit for the first 
period the history SASS and Scandinavian the United 
States, one could take 1946 the limit the second period. Not only 
was another war over and the thinking Americans about foreign 
languages and foreign-language instruction radically changed, but 
that year marked the beginnings one the most promising depart- 
ments Scandinavian—the department Berkeley. 

Between the two dates were long lean years for the journal and 
SASS least far size, numbers supporters, and the attainment 
its objectives go. Professor Sturtevant, his own right one the 
great philologists his time, faithfully edited the journal, arranged 
annual meetings, and, general, kept the journal going. Professor 
Joseph Alexis, secretary-treasurer until 1948, did his share not only 
keeping the society the black but slowly and surely building 
modest endowment fund. 

The older generation Scandinavianists kept their interest 
Scandinavian and produced scholarly articles and books that will as- 
sure them secure places the history Scandinavian studies 
America. Able younger men and women appeared and due time 
made their contributions. degree the period was one, however, 
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which the Scandinavianists and other teachers Scandinavian made 
their contributions individually, only relatively rarely cooperation 
with fellow Scandinavianists through the society. 

Three the older departments survived the depression and the 
second world war—Minnesota, Washington, and Wisconsin. some 
the colleges and universities Scandinavian has either been kept go- 
ing spite many handicaps has been allowed drop out the 
curriculum entirely. The future the Scandinavian languages the 
American colleges and high schools not the moment clear. 

Except for the efforts individual institutions and individuals 
here and there throughout the country little has been done ad- 
vance Scandinavian study. Professor Franzen and Hedin 
Bronner have, sure, through their illuminating and interesting 
surveys every four three years made clear what has been happening 
Scandinavian the high schools, colleges, and universities since the 
early 1940’s. The annual American Scandinavian bibliography has 
since 1948 indicated what being done way research and pub- 
lication. 

Encouraging developments have taken place. St. Olaf North- 
field and Augustana Rock Island have given ample evidence that 
the cause Scandinavian need not lost the Scandinavian-Amer- 
ican colleges. The programs such universities Chicago and UCLA 
have been strengthened. Perhaps the most encouraging development 
all terms what has actually been done that the Depart- 
ment Scandinavian the University California Berkeley. 
that relatively short time, strong department with several profes- 
sors who have been trained teach Scandinavian and who have set 
program train teachers Scandinavian and scholars 
Scandinavian can progress the point where has exceptionally 
good enrollment and can provide through its M.A. and Ph.D. pro- 
grams competent teachers Scandinavian, there sound reason 
for believing that its third period SASS can not something sub- 
stantial about the advancement Scandinavian study America. 

The problems 1960 are two-fold. There is, first all, the basic 
need providing practical ways and means for introducing instruc- 
tion Scandinavian into more American schools and universities and 
encourage and strengthen the offerings Scandinavian most 
the Scandinavian-American colleges. There is, the second place, 
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the basic need for providing the financial means for making 
journal that will serve adequate outlet for articles which will 
among the best publishable results American research the Scan- 
dinavian languages, literature, and culture well journal 
which all interested advancing Scandinavian study can ex- 
change mutually beneficial ideas and news. 

The years ahead should even more promising for the study 
Scandinavian America than the years which our society had its 
beginnings. The current American sympathy for foreign-language in- 
struction and what that sympathy could imply for Scandinavian, the 
impressive growth library holdings Scandinavian several 
American universities and colleges, the high prestige that Scandinavia 
now holds throughout our country, and the real and particularly po- 
tential availability young people who are willing devote their 
professional careers Scandinavian suggest much. 

WALTER JOHNSON 
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RUNAR SCHILDT AND SWEDISH FINLAND 


GEORGE SCHOOLFIELD 
Duke University 


UNAR SCHILDT (1888-1925) might, the hasty observer, 
seem decadent, Herman Bang the Finno-Swedes, ele- 
gant cynic, Hjalmar whose Helsingfors rent strife 
more serious than the malicious gossip and amorous intrigue end- 
of-the-century Stockholm. Schildt did grow out the 
school Finno-Swedish literature: that pre-war “lost generation” 
authors who, having seen the futility the general strike 1905 and 
deeds like Eugen Schauman’s assassination Bobrikoff, had lapsed 
into finicky sneering Swede, Finn, and Russian alike; however, 
Schildt was neither decadent nor cynic. Instead, was il- 
lustrator, his masterly novellas, what thought the twi- 
light days small culture, the Finno-Swedish; the bearer 
Kors,” overwhelming sense insufficiency, became 
apt representative the dwindling world the Swedes Finland. 

native Helsingfors, Schildt spent good part his boyhood 
Ostra Nyland, region which was, those days, almost exclusively 
Swedish: Schildt never learned speak Finnish properly. Following 
studies the University Helsingfors, became librarian that 
institution, post which left 1913, when was appointed di- 
rector the local division the Swedish Theater his 
home city. Although fascinated stage life, Schildt found that the 
directorship placed too great strain his nerves, and, the close 
his second season, left the theater join the publishing house 
his cousin, Holger Schildt. Between 1913 and 1920 Schildt wrote six 
collections novellas and two short novels; then, 1922 and 1923, 
turned out three dramas, after which his literary production 
abruptly Disheartened the failure his last play, Lyckorid- 


Schildt’s narrative works have the following titles and contents: (1) Den segrande 
Eros (1913): title story; Det gynsamma gud; nytt liv; 
Raketen; Mot skymningen; (2) Asmodeus och tretton (1915): title story; 
urtidsvision; tranedans; (3) Regnbdgen (1916); (4) 
bruden (1917): title story; dag; (5) Perdita (1918): Den svagare; title 
story; Under stenen; Sinande (6) Hemkomsten (1919): Aapo; 
Karamsinska title story; (7) Armas Fager (1920); (8) (1920): 
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daren, and his artistic impotence, tormented belief that was 
doomed insanity, Schildt shot himself September 27, 1925. The 
Finno-Swede’s insecure position the new Finnish Republic may 
have encouraged the depression that killed him. 

From his mother’s side Schildt had, readily acknowledged, 
peasant blood; and, while his father’s family had played role Fin- 
nish history, Schildt did not conceal the prosaic middle-classness 
his immediate paternal forebears. Nevertheless, Schildt had many 
friends among the blue-blooded students his gymnasium and uni- 
versity; was observant guest the country estates their par- 
ents. The title tale, Den segrande Eros, and the concluding piece, 
Mot skymningen, his first novella-collection have their locale the 
Finnish manor. Den segrande Eros contrasts the changing fortunes 
theatrical troupe with the apparent soundness life Seitlax 
estate; the time the summer 1821. Mot skymningen shows the es- 
tate (now called Numlax) some ninety years later. The son the 
house, just come age, learns that his duty watch over Num- 
lax its decline. With the publication Hemkomsten (1919), 
which Schildt examines Finland’s Winter” even the 
shell the agrarian paradise has collapsed. Aapo, one Hemkom- 
sten’s stories, estate owner has long ago compelled the titular hero, 
Finnish hired hand, use the noble family’s pet donkey his 
garden work. During the Civil War, the nobleman taken prisoner 
the Red Guard; Aapo among its members. One winter day, still 
smarting the fancied insult, Aapo takes his former master out into 
the snow and shoots him. 

There something Schildt Aapo; there more him the 
student Ake Holm, the timid visitor Numlax Mot skymningen; 
Holm, one learns from another early tale, Ett liv, poor boy ex- 
hausting his financial and physical resources effort keep 
with his noble acquaintances. The last the stories about the Finno- 
Swedish nobility, (1920), reveals still more the remark- 
able attitude, compounded liking, envy, fear, and hatred, which 
Schildt maintained toward Finland’s feudal masters; his spokesman 


sanden; Zoja; title story. Schildt’s dramas are Galgmannen (1922); Den stora rollen 
(1923); Lyckoriddaren (1923). (With the exception Armas Fager, which appeared 
only Helsingfors, all Schildt’s works came out simultaneously Helsingfors and 
Stockholm.) 
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one Jacob Casimir Conradi, son nobleman and modiste. Poor 
Jacob Casimir struck fatal timidity the presence his brutal 
cousin, Fabian, baron whose lineage untainted; yet cannot 
escape Fabian’s terrible attraction. Hiding inside Jacob Casimir’s 
mask, Schildt pretends member the nobility, but pre- 
tense dares make, were, with only half his blood. 

The estate remained strange ground Schildt; was more 
home “det moderna Helsingfors, denna underbara blandning 
Berlin, och Taschkent, med santfinska slickare rys- 
sarnas tallrikar, tresprakiga gatskyltar och nationell arkitektur 
sekelskiftet” (Perdita). When Schildt enters the plush circles 
Helsingfors society, does Lyckoriddaren parts his 
diablerie, fails badly. When describes the shabby gen- 
tility the archivist Sinande the boarding-house keeper 
and the aging officer Perdita, the penniless sparv 
tranedans, the bored docent’s wife urtidsvision, ex- 
cellent. When descends the ambiguous restaurants and the 
slums the Finnish capital, brilliant. The impoverished gentle- 
folk his earlier tales have merely been defeated life; the char- 
acters his four stories from the Helsingfors demi-monde (all which 
take place between 1914 and 1918) are being destroyed life, and 
thus they arouse still more immediate sense identification their 
creator. Schildt’s experiences war-time Helsingfors made him fa- 
miliar with calamities unknown his contemporaries Sweden. 
Den svagare, the city has been invaded profiteers, while Armas 
Fager, searchlights play against the August sky; and 
Karamsinska take place during the darkest part the Civil 
War, when Russian and Red Finnish troops held the whole south 
Finland against Mannerheim’s White Army. The tales uneasy 
peace stand parent those chaos. The clerk Blomquist attempts 
pathetically Den svagare save his wife, Manja, from falling prey 
the gangster Claésson. the time Blomquist has 
been utterly defeated, and Manja, now Claésson’s mistress, smug- 
gling weapons from the barracks the Bolsheviks. (She dies, finally, 
effort convince her latest lover, the patriotic student Hedman, 
that she idealistic he.) The prostitutes with whom the des- 
perate upholsterer, Wilenius, spends the night after his wife’s death 
(in Karamsinska seem the daughters Armas Fager. 
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Fager, whose life underpaid extra the Helsingfors theater 
the subject the novel that bears his name, does not appear 
Karamsinska for has been shot the Whites, event which 
Schildt would later describe detail the play, Den stora rollen. The 
boulevardier has disappeared from the nightmarish streets Helsing- 
fors; Red soldiery occupied the city from January until April 
1918, when von der Goltz’s recently come from 
Germany, made its famous and successful attack. 

Schildt had unusual talent for depicting the city dreadful 
night, also liked milieu seemingly diametrical opposition, the 
summer resort—he spent his own vacations the little coastal town 
Lovisa. Schildt’s first novella-collection, both Det gynsamma 
gud and Raketen are concerned with the summertime pas- 
sions youth. The former’s hero young Erik Wallin, who fails 
seize love’s favorable moment; the latter’s heroine girl who, desir- 
ing lead life,” runs away Helsingfors. Eroticism, blooming 
rankly summer idleness, likewise permeates the late tale, Spdr 
sanden: married woman and her former admirer attempt—the one 
reality, the other dreams—to recapture that favorable moment 
which Erik Wallin had once let slip through his fingers. 

Under stenen introduces different theme the resort-tale; 
describes minor but nonetheless horrifying mental quirk—horrifying 
because the amusement the quirk occasions those who behold it. 
Like Thomas Mann the Lido episodes Der Tod Venedig and 
Mario und der Zauberer, Schildt was convinced that the resort’s at- 
mosphere was especially productive psychic disturbances; Schildt’s 
most technical description mental illness, the fragment about the 
spiritualist, Vilhelm Bayars,? has Lovisa its scene and Lovisa’s 
postmaster its leading character. The last and best Schildt’s 
Lovisa tales, Zoja, explores the abnormal psychic states, arising under 
the double pressure exile and inactivity, four White Russian 
refugees. Their wills are broken, one one; the strongest them, 
the girl Zoja, commits suicide. Whether self-destructive compulsion 
equally suicidal design, Schildt himself, the years between the 


selected literary remains were published blad, edited 
Gunnar (Helsingfors, 1926). Castrén’s biography, Runar Schildt (Helsingfors, 
1927), provides wealth epistolary material. 
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end his creative career and his death, attempted for while 


make his living bookseller Lovisa. 
Not far from Lovisa lies the hamlet Antby (Schildt’s 
where the author lived with his grandmother during his boy- 


hood; out the Antby experience grew the quartet works peas- 


ant life Ostra Nyland, short novel, and the novellas 
dag, and Hemkomsten. Among the Rafsbacka 
peasants Schildt sought that soundness which his city folk, his vaca- 
tioners, and his refugees lack; but the people not have 
quite the strength which, accordance with literary tradition, one 
expects those rooted the soil. They work hard and unimagina- 
tively; then one day (like Elin, the washerwoman one Schildt’s 
fragments) they are surprised discover that they have fallen mys- 
teriously ill. Their sickness need not physical. Regnbdgen, both 
the shoemaker Bjérkman and the schoolmaster Carstenius are 
gnawed the worm spiritual infirmity, Bjérkman having the 
cripple’s sense insufficiency, Carstenius the dreamer’s sense help- 
lessness. Likewise, the idyll’s very scene can destroyed; the double 
tale Bjérkman’s passion hearty peasant girl and Carstenius’ 
affection for dead woman recounted against the background the 
Crimean War; British naval squadron bombards Lovisa, burning 
the ground. 

Rénnbruden and dag show the hamlet generation 
later; its citizens have become still more prone diseases the soul. 
Gustafva Lindquist, love with honest Viktor Sunds, has unwittingly 
excited the unholy interest the Ardi Westerback. 
When she refuses Ardi’s attentions, puts curse her: she will be- 
come the bride the ash tree before her cottage, and, whenever the 
ash felled, she will die. The scene which Ardi, with great matter- 
of-factness, tells Gustafva her fate, early one summer morning the 
Lindquist’s chicken-yard, disturbing mixture the everyday 
with the uncanny. Viktor killed mill accident; Gustafva lives 
until railroad company has the ash cut down. dag 
legless beggar comes crawling into rumor has that the 
unexpected visitor Christ. The old peasant Kuggas, despite mild 
stroke that has made him aware his mortality, refuses give the 
beggar much his fellow villagers do; however, frightened last 
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his wife’s urgings, follows the beggar, who has left Rafsbacka. 
Returning, Kuggas gloatingly spreads the word that the beggar, al- 
though former carpenter, certainly not the Lord: ‘Svenska 
talte han som Pyttisbo, och drack han som borst- 
Kuggas recovers his self-confidence disproving the beg- 
gar’s divinity (and, his mind, divinity general); the other villag- 
ers, softer souls than Kuggas, reveal how readily they fall prey mass 
hallucinations. 

description the beggar’s arrival Rafsbacka unforgettable 
tour-de-force. the other hand, when Schildt writes modern 
(as where mother seeks keep her son 
from surrendering the White militia), becomes journalistic. 
Evidently, the material needed long gestation; Schildt’s 
best drama, Galgmannen, chamber piece about retired officer’s 
death farm near the must have been in- 
spired, like the first three tales, the reminiscences 
Schildt’s grandmother. Schildt saw the Finno-Swedish peasant only 
historically; Hemkomsten his sole attempt portray the farmer 
his own day. Strangely, the Helsingfors pedagogue Gustav Alm, 
self-confessed misanthrope and, compared Schildt, minor talent, 
prepared the classic portraits the modern Finno-Swedish peasant 
and fisherman his novella-collection, 


his works, Schildt presents extended psychological study 
the Finno-Swede. Not that Schildt obviously patriotic Rune- 
berg Topelius; his most inspiring moment, the schoolmaster’s 
blad, 79), lies hidden tale left unpublished. 
Asmodeus makes open fun Finno-Swedish institutions, some- 
thing does more subtly Mot skymningen with Dr. Bergvall’s 
hopelessly muddled apostrophe the Swedish tongue. Nevertheless, 
Schildt has abiding love for his country. locates none his 


According interview which James Joyce granted Danish journalist during 
his visit Copenhagen November 1936, Joyce had seen, and been deeply impressed 
by, performance Galgmannen Parisian theater. (The manuscript the inter- 
view the James Joyce Archive, Lockwood Library, The University Buffalo.) 
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stories outside Finland, and most his characters are Finno-Swedish. 
His talent for depicting the Finn the Russian the Swede from 
across the Gulf was extraordinary, but anxious loyalty kept him 
close his own people. Long before 1918, had become plain that 
the Finno-Swedish population was losing its dominant position Fin- 
land, process hastened not least the Finno-Swedes who took 
Finnish names and the Finnish language: Schildt makes bitter fun 
these opportunists 

The Finno-Swede, Schildt sees him, cannot happy man. 
Schildt’s optimistic Finno-Swedes are figures from the past: General 
Bergenfelt Den segrande Eros, the merchant Markelin 
Viktor Sunds, old Kuggas. Jacob Casimir’s cousin Fabian, the 
twentieth-century longer seems have right his 
sinister healthiness, while the sanguine Schréder (shy Erik Wallin’s 
foil) Det gynsamma gud and the wealthy youths 
sparv tranedans enjoy only the transitory gladness the young. 
The Finno-Swede not denied bravery: the estate-owner Aapo dies 
splendidly, the gun-running student never hesitates 
his task. But Schildt’s Finno-Swede knows that the game lost. 
Jacob Casimir, for example, has known all his life. Christmas 
party during his childhood, chocolate drops, containing 
favors ring, heart, anchor) were distributed; Jacob Casimir 
opened his drop and found empty. Colonel Toll (Galgmannen), out 
hunting, sees symbol his existence the cloud that conceals the 
moon; before, the night has been quite clear. 

Schildt not wholeheartedly sympathetic with his compatriots, 
however much likes contrast the sincerity the Finno-Swede 
(Blomquist Den svagare, Hedman with the craftiness 
the foreigner (Claésson and his fellow knave, the waiter, are 
The deplorable sides the Swedish supremacy 
Finland are fully apparent Schildt; his estate owners are not dis- 
tinguished their gentleness, and Asmodeus pillories the whole 
Finno-Swedish society. Even humiliation the Finno-Swedish noble- 
man maintains his cruel hauteur; Dr. Hiltunen sees Baron 
Ruuth, banished the Russians, leaving the lands his forefathers 
have ruled, “with hard reins,” for the past four-hundred years. 
Hiltunen feels the Baron’s contemptuous glance degrade him, the 
Finnish physician and surgeon, serf. One wonders the sensation 
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guilt that besets Schildt’s most likable Finno-Swedish characters, 


making them easy victims psychic disorder, cannot connected 
with the excesses which, Schildt’s opinion, certain Finno-Swedes 


had committed the name the whole group. mysterious bound- 
ary dispute hangs over Bjérkman, Stefan Irben (Lyckoriddaren) 


haunted episode from his past, Erik (En sparv tranedansen) 
suffers from perpetually bad conscience, Gustafva worries because 


she has rejected Ardi’s love. Properly speaking, none these persons 


guilty, yet the sensation guilt torments them, bringing them, 


greater lesser degree, undeserved punishment: they betray 
their creator’s vague but ineradicable feeling responsibility for the 


sins past generations. Schildt Scandinavian representative, 
possessing unusual moral acuteness, that literary type found 


often, half century ago, the crumbling eastern marchlands 
the Germanic realm. has the refined sensibilities and the melan- 
choly familiar the German literatures the Baltic duchies and 


the Austro-Hungarian Empire. not surprising that Schildt’s 


favorite foreign city was Prague, which the archivist, man pro- 
fession concerned with decline and fall, describes Sinande 


preference, Schildt works with the Finno-Swede; but can 


approach the Finn the Slav with verve and freedom from in- 
hibitions sometimes lacking his portraiture his fellows. has 
illuminated, with Aapo and Armas Fager, the Finnish ‘national 
character.” Aapo speaks, albeit with great restraint, un- 
thinking Finnish cruelty and unthinking Finnish stubbornness, and 


closes his story with Aapo, still defiant, his way execution: 


“Han var stum och lugn, men borrade han djupt ner 
byxfickorna, och under den neddragna och den toviga 
Aapo all unreasoning hatred, then Armas Fager Swedish- 
speaking Finn) clings imaginary existence with tenacity equally 
unreasoning. The theater his refuge; gives him the chance for 
petty amours, the thrill minor reply, the excitement the mas- 
querade. man fifty, weakling and boaster, Fager, watching 
the summer stars; can still dream having his his great 
drama, produced. the end the short novel that bears his name, 
Armas Fager not unhappy man; but the play, Den stora rollen, 
his passion for costumes and disguises, after his dismissal from the 
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theater, leads him enlistment the Red Guard and his death. 
Schildt does not dislike the Finns; regarded Armas, after all, 
partially autobiographical creation. Yet undeniably, for all Schildt’s 
sense justice, tone superiority creeps into his voice speaks 
Finland’s coming masters. young man Mot skymningen, 
Finno-Swede, remarks bitterly that Finland’s future belongs not 
himself but the clumsy, stubble-bearded Magister Jahunen. 

Schildt’s Finnish characters are men, his Russians predominantly 
women—women who emerge from Schildt’s pen, must admitted, 
more fascinating creatures than their Finno-Swedish sisters. The 
Finno-Swedish woman Schildt either the girl the town the 
strong support the weak male: Wilenius’ wife Edla, nicknamed the 
“Karamsin horse,” Bjérkman’s sweetheart Sigrid, the proud Maria 
Galgmannen, the practical Gerda Lyckoriddaren. (Gustafva, the 
ash-bride, is, more complicated case, combining fanatic 
energy with weakness suggestion.) Schildt’s Russian women have 
greater range nuances. They may tantalizingly dangerous, like 
Fru Malkovski Det gynsamma gud, who demonstrates 
the nature Kairos Erik Wallin. They may exert posthumous 
and wistful attraction, like the long-dead Tatiana Silikoff from the 
Crimea, whose grave Master Carstenius decorates; when she was 
alive, had but dared kiss her hand (Regnbdgen). They may, like 
Zoja’s mother, slip into pitiable increase the flesh and decrease 
the spirit. they may develop, like Manja Den svagare and 
from pleasure-seeking flirts spiritually unrequited 
lovers. Then, the peak the tragic curve, there Zoja, who alone 
the Scheraskins tries face the reality existence exile. She 
must choose, she discovers, between poverty Lovisa and the life 
street-walker Helsingfors. Even the wretched little pleasures 
Lovisa fail her; the movies with her morphinist brother, she 
left watching flickering shadows the film breaks. 

Schildt’s novellas would seem have their nucleus the author’s 
urge analyze the individual the representative nationality 
national group. However, Schildt’s main characters, whatever their 
language station, are driven toward self-destruction compul- 
sion quite strong the mad desire for justice that moves the 
heroes Heinrich von Kleist’s tales. Gustafva Lindquist must take 
her deathbed the railroad workers approach, Albin (Hemkomsten) 
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must return his home village and his death, Jacob Casimir must 
canoeing, knowing all the while that his cousin waits with rifle the 
mist. The narrator the fragmentary story, after his 
affair with Russian officer’s wife, believes that the wronged husband 
enroute Helsingfors; yet refuses leave for the country, re- 
fuses fight duel, refuses insulted. Suicide, reiterates with 
frantic obstinacy, the only way out. 

Schildt, course, thinking himself watches his charac- 
ters march toward destruction; probably sought artistic allevia- 
tion his own sufferings. second fixed idea, which, one suspects, 
Schildt also had intimate knowledge, likewise runs through Schildt’s 
tales; the notion the “miraculous Frequently, the victim 
neurosis expects that the sudden turn events, the sudden success 
undertaking, will wipe away his troubles overnight. The French 
wife General Bergenfelt, driven mad the Finnish climate, re- 
covers her senses and her beauty upon learning that her husband has 
taken recourse danseuse (Den segrande Eros). The Russians 
Zoja live the ever emptier hope that the Whites will take St. Peters- 
burg, the peasants dag immediately accept the beggar 
Christ, deluded old woman engages Postmaster Bayars cure 
her paralyzed niece long distance, Colonel Toll constantly hopes 
for release from his awful fears, succor granted him, just before his 
death, through the love Maria. Schildt realizes, however, even 
his characters not, that the miraculous cure the rarest phe- 
nomena; after Den segrande Eros, even erotic salvation fails Schildt 
(who felt, for time, that his marriage had pulled him back from the 
brink destruction): its only reappearance Toll’s case, and Toll 
dies any rate. Religious palliatives momentarily attracted Schildt, 
but could not hold his interest; Christianity rejected with the mock- 
ing sigh dag. The archivist Sinande thinks that 
Christianity cannot survive Finland; its home the gentler South. 
Once upon time had visited Rothenburg: stillhet och 
under vinrankorna som skymma sjilva térnekronan 
krucifixens lidande vigarna, solned- 
gangen, skall likt pilgrimerna tro att det Jeru- 
salems vallar och torn som lysa aftonbranden. ‘Pax intrantibus, salus 
exeuntibus’ star portarna.” But will die, alone and 
unconsoled, Finland. 
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Yet Schildt, despite the death-compulsion his characters, despite 
his failure draw hope from national religious ideal, not ac- 
tually pessimistic writer. does not incessantly beseech his readers 
reflect upon life’s blind tragedy, nor does deny the beauties 
existence. There are desirable women Schildt, there are handsome 
things, there are the pleasures the Finnish summer night harvest 
day. Schildt never says that life meaningless; praises life, and 
regrets that his heroes and heroines are unable live it. comes 
absolute despair but once, Master Carstenius rescues 
Petrine, the girl acrobat miserable circus, from the holocaust 
Lovisa. Shocked learn that Petrine, little more than child, thinks 
she must give herself him reward, Carstenius more 
anguished when the circus-owner demands money for Petrine’s serv- 
ices; Petrine supports the owner’s demand. However Carstenius, 
the story’s end, can still join the human chain fighting the blaze; 
can look down pity the sleeping fugitives from the burned town. 

Even suicide Schildt’s people perform act affirmation. 
Zoja, after she has taken overdose morphine, lets life pass before 
her dying eyes: hon flaskan falla, grep spegeln 
med och pressade sina mot spegelbildens mun. 
den kyssen férbrann all och som spirat inom henne 
fér att hon tidens fullbordan skulle slésat den rika fang sin man, 
sina sina barn, och sina Schildt’s world not bad 
world, nor his death-compelled people want leave it. Their 
situation that, were, the Finno-Swede, forced abandon 
Finland’s captaincy—or, Schildt feared, even the land itself—by 
unalterable development. Still, Schildt’s arguments were applicable 
the Finno-Swede alone, his literary value would less than is. 
For Schildt the spokesman all those unhappy souls who, like 
Colonel Toll, have seen inexplicable cloud pass over the moon. 
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ISAK DINESEN AND SELMA LAGERLOF 


Eric JOHANNESSON 
University California, Berkeley 


1891 young Swedish schoolteacher, Selma Lagerléf, published 

novel entitled Gésta Berlings Saga, which received considerable 
attention the literary world. 1934 Danish baroness, Karen 
Blixen-Finecke, using the pseudonym Isak Dinesen, published book 
called Seven Gothic Tales that soon became international bestseller. 
Neither these books received initial critical response favor- 
able nature, but their authors soon went become quite famous. 

Though this not immediately apparent, there are some very 
marked similarities between these two works and their authors. 
should made clear from the outset, however, that these similarities 
are not due the influence one these writers the other. 
would difficult demonstrate that the tales Isak Dinesen have 
been influenced the art Selma The similarities between 
the two writers are due, rather, certain inherent affinity, af- 
finity with respect their modes expression, their attitudes toward 
life, and their personal experiences. Both are, above all, storytellers, 
whose attitudes towards life and literature have been moulded the 
reading the literature romance, and the motives for their literary 
activities must sought personal experiences related nature. 

Literary historians have encountered some difficulty their at- 
tempts determine the place Isak Dinesen contemporary litera- 
comparison between Isak Dinesen and Selma Lagerléf might 
serve throw some light this problem. might also serve, be- 
lieve, bring the individual uniqueness and originality each 
these two authors into sharper focus. 

Selma and Isak Dinesen have both written autobiographi- 
cal works considered many their finest literary products. The 
former’s and the latter’s Out Africa have several signifi- 
cant features common. They seem suggest, first all, the 
sources the motives underlying the literary works their respective 
authors. The two books describe lost paradise, way life that 
will never return. both instances find ourselves farm 


Sven Kristensen, Dansk Litteratur 1918-1950 (Copenhagen, 1951), 20, 
and Mitchell, History Danish Literature (Copenhagen, 1957), 275. 
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the verge civilization. Between and the rest the world 
are large forests, wolves, and dangerous highways. Between the 
African farm and the civilized world are hostile natives and wilds in- 
fested lions. The two worlds are self-contained, and within these 
worlds the authors found happiness and fulfillment. both instances 
these worlds were lost, and the loss was felt great tragedy. Lieu- 
tenant pride and extravagance led the loss Marbacka; 
falling coffee-prices and series bad harvests caused the loss 
Dinesen’s African farm. 

These deeply felt losses made the two women into writers. 
would never have become writer had not grown Marbacka 
with its old customs, its wealth legends, its gentle, friendly people,” 
says Selma was sold 1889; Berlings Saga 
appeared two years later; 1908 Selma Lagerléf was able move 
back the owner her family home. She always thought would 
fun writer, but her real motives for writing were more 
serious nature: thought was sad that should have 
cousin Ellen. thought the fact that Dad was always ill, and that 
soon would die, and that would forced sell 
She could not, Elin Wagner says, see any other way repairing 
the family economy than turning writing. 

When Isak Dinesen the age fifty turned the writing the 
stories that were become the Seven Gothic Tales was order 
relieve the pain she felt having leave the African farm that she 
had learned love. “If had kept the farm,” she says, would 
never have become 

Thus the two women turned writing order recreate and 
redeem the worlds they had lost. 

and Out Africa have another feature common. The 
worlds they project are very similar the fictional worlds their 
authors, which leads conclude that both Selma Lagerléf and 
Isak Dinesen rely heavily personal experience even their stories 
and novels. 

describes that section which Selma 

Elin Wagner, Selma 52. 

55-56. 

Gunnar Unger, thé hos Svenska Dagbladet (March 1957), 
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would return again and again her works. evokes world 
stories, stories told the old housekeeper and the grandmother, 


world which myth the real foundation life. The human 
figures loom larger than life: Back-Kaisa, who thinks the world ends 
the other side Lake the evil Fru Raklitz; the father and 


his friends, embodying all those qualities vitality, spontaneity, and 
love adventure and excitement, which encounter again the 
cavaliers Berlings Saga. Since world projected the 
author’s imagination, not, essence, different from the world 
meet Selma other works. 


Many critics have failed see any fundamental relationship be- 


tween the world which Dinesen describes Out Africa and the 
world nineteenth-century Europe that she describes the tales. 
Thus Mitchell comments Out Africa being ‘‘seemingly 
incompatible with the fantastic literature her and 
“the discrepancy between the literature phantasy and the inter- 
pretation primitive Yet, can easily demonstrated, 
think, that Out Africa, though appears very different from the 
tales tone and feeling, is, fact, the visible correspondence the 
author’s fictional world, and such primarily esthetic construct, 
creation the imagination. the tales Dinesen transforms all 
life, people, animals, things, the landscape, into artifice, and events 
and incidents the farm into drama, ritual, and myth. The natives 
are represented very positive light: their way life based 
values which Dinesen admires. They are fundamentally aristocratic, 
friendly terms with destiny, ready accept what fate will bring. 
They have fine imagination. They recognize their utter dependence 
arbitrary (but imaginative!) God. They love stories. Thus they 
resemble many the figures the tales. 

view their background not surprising that both Selma 
Lagerléf and Isak Dinesen have become storytellers, because both 
grew environment which the story reigned supreme. 
listen the old grandmother’s stories. Stories were 
always being told: was stories winter and stories summer. 
hardly know what might think home that was not accompanied 


Mitchell, 276. 
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its The father, Lieutenant introduced his daugh- 
ter the great storytellers the world.’ Isak Dinesen grew 
home which the father, Captain Vilhelm Dinesen, better known 
Boganis, author the classical from the Hunt’’), 
was accomplished storyteller with adventurous and exciting 
fund experience his source. 

The literary education Selma Lagerléf and that Isak Dinesen 
were similar nature. They read The Arabian Nights, the tales 
Andersen, the Icelandic sagas, the novels Walter Scott, and 
the young Selma (and possibly the young Isak Dinesen also) read 
Mayne Reid’s Indian novel Osceola, which Selma Lagerléf was later 
claim having made her want, for the first time, tell stories and 
write 

Thus both grew with the desire become storytellers. have 
always thought,” Dinesen writes Out Africa, “that would have 
cut figure the time the plague Africa was won- 
derful place her, because there she found eager listeners, not only 
her friend Denys Finch-Hatton, but the natives, who unlike modern 
men and women elsewhere still liked hear stories told. Thus Dine- 
sen’s faith the story was encouraged, you can tell. 
Like one can Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves but one could never 
tell Anna 

This latter remark points basic affinity between Selma Lager- 
and Isak Dinesen. Both writers rely heavily the oral tradition 
story-telling. they write novels, they have done, these 
novels tend fall apart the seams. Berlings Saga collec- 
tion tales loosely strung together, and Jerusalem shows how dif- 
ficult was for Selma restrain herself from adding good 
story Loss episode). Isak Dinesen has only tried 

33. 


Selma vid Nobelfesten december 1909,” Skrifter (Stockholm, 
1933), XII, 151. 

Skrifter, XII, 133. interesting note that Karen Blixen’s 
first stories (published Tilskueren 1907 and 1909) were published under the pseu- 
donym Osceola. 

Dinesen, Out Africa (New York, 1937), 225. 

This remark quoted from Eugene Walter’s interview with Isak Dinesen 
Paris Review (Autumn, 1956), 58. 
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her hand the novel once, The Angelic Avengers, which she refused 
one time acknowledge her own work, contending that was 
written certain Pierre Andrézel 

his book Selma Lagerléf, Walter Berendsohn has shown 
the extent which her art dependent the oral tradition story- 
telling. points, particular, the style, which every sentence 
serves bring the story forward; the concreteness and plasticity 
the rendering character (abstract qualities being rendered 
tangible images, gestures, actions); the non-individualized char- 
acters (angelic and beautiful heroines, brave and honorable heroes) 
the tendency transform all life into myth; the reliance folk 
motifs.” 

The art Isak Dinesen also dependent the oral tradition. 
There often narrator the tales; the story moves forward 
rapid pace; all life conceived from great distance, were, 
that life becomes theater and ritual, and the characters dolls who 
perform great marionette comedies. The heroines are represented 
the image the rose the lioness; the heroes the image 
the falcon the eagle. They are never brought close the reader 
psychological analysis, never individualized. Life transformed 
into myth, into universe story. Dinesen seems think stories. 
Like Selma Dinesen bases many her tales folk motifs, 
myths, classical 

With respect their attitudes toward life there strong af- 
finity between Selma Lagerléf and Isak Dinesen. They are both very 
affirmative their outlook life. Both have fine sense humor, 
strong piety toward the past and its traditions, but, above all, they 
have great faith life and the power myth. 

Berlings Saga Selma Lagerléf speaks critically the 
beautiful Marianne, because she has within herself the persistent itch 
for self-analysis, the dissecting spirit, which the author felt the 
characteristic feature her And she cries out for vitality, in- 
stinct, wholeness, and faith. 


letter reprinted Hans Brix, Karen Blixens Eventyr (Copenhagen, 1949), 

Walter Berendsohn, Selma (Stockholm, 1928), 92-144. 

This has been demonstrated Aage Henriksen Karen Blixen Marionetterne 
(Copenhagen, 1952). 
Selma Skrifter (Stockholm, 1934), IV, 114. 
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Many Dinesen’s figures have this dissecting spirit within them, 
and they are, consequently, unable act (Count Augustus von 
Schimmelmann Roads Round Pisa” might serve exam- 
ple). The events which take place, the stories that are told, are 
designed remove them from this melancholy state and make them 
regain their faith life and accept their destiny. Though these figures 
are mostly from the 1830’s and 1840’s they are undoubtedly chosen 
the author because they are like the men and women our time. 
Like Kierkegaard’s Frater Taciturnus Stendhal’s Lucien Leuwen 
they mirror the heroes our time. 

That Dinesen feels this dissecting spirit the malaise our 
time has become clear since the publication last year her essay 
though Dinesen discussing Branner’s novel she seems, fact, 
writing about herself and her own works. this essay Dinesen speaks 
Branner’s novel having brought generation that had lost 
all contact with nature, including its own, generation “without in- 
stinct, without mind, without real faith,” new awareness life, 
wonder, mystery and miracle. says Isak Dinesen, the 
Danish reading public, for more than three quarters 
century has been satiated with naturalism,” finally felt the presence 
“myth and fairy-tale—the spring, the fountain, the well.” ac- 
complished this projecting some typical members the modern 
generation against the background myth. The theme salvation 
and redemption was not presented naturalistically, but mythically, 
and the myth employed Branner had, Dinesen puts it, “the 
sound the For Clemens, Dinesen points out, liberates 
the heroine, Susanne, like Johannes his princess Andersen’s 
Rejsekammeraten Travelling Companion’’): dunking, 
were, the resisting Susanne under water three times. The third time 
she 

her essay Rytteren Dinesen has, like Selma Lagerléf 
Berlings Saga, attacked the philosophy naturalism and projected 
the life-giving myth alternative. This serves partly define 
their respective positions the history Scandinavian literature. 


This essay was published the Danish magazine Bazar two installments, 
(April, 1958), and (May, 1958). 
81-91. 
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the 1890’s the works Selma satisfied the need for myth 
which even Strindberg and Ibsen had begun feel the 
the 1940’s and 1950’s the tales Isak Dinesen met with ready 
response from generation feeling need for 

significant note this context that neither Selma 
nor Isak Dinesen was entirely successful the beginning her 
writing career. The critics were uncertain whether Berlings 
Saga was, the words Elin Wagner, “drivel masterpiece,” 
and was not until Brandes gave them courage that the critics dared 
praise Though the Seven Gothic Tales was instantaneous inter- 
national success 1934, many Danish critics met with strong 
criticism and continued regard Dinesen’s works rather strange 
and foreign. Literary historians were, already mentioned, un- 
decided where place these exotic tales. retrospect seems 
much easier task. The tales Isak Dinesen, like Berlings Saga 
some forty years earlier, marked the return myth and storytelling. 
Both works appeared time when Scandinavian literature was 
either sociological psychological emphasis. The element story- 
telling had been lost sight favor analysis. With Isak Dinesen 
and Selma the story regained its position supremacy. 

not surprising note, for this reason, that the tales Dinesen 
have had great influence the younger writers Scandinavia, who 
are now once again showing strong trend toward story and myth. 
her essay Dinesen made strong appeal the younger 
writers Denmark continue the same vein Branner (and thus 
indirectly along her own line storytelling) then the grape 
myth fairy-tale into the empty cups the thirsting people: 
Don’t give them bread when they ask for stone—a runestone the 
old black stone from the Kaaba—don’t give them fish five small 
fishes something the sign fish, when they ask you for 
Three years later, 1952, she added epilogue this essay 
which she remarks the extent which her appeal had been heeded. 
Referring some stories Frank Jaeger, Leif Christensen and 


(Stockholm, 1957), IV, 318. 

Mitchell has entitled one his chapters Need for Myth: Danish 
Literature since op. cit., 279ff. 

Wagner, 149, 103. 
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Sven Aage Clausen, she says: they not the efforts our young 
writers bring back myth the 

While the foregoing remarks have tended stress the affinity that 
exists between Selma Lagerléf and Isak Dinesen, comparison be- 
tween these two writers would complete without indication 
some the ways which they differ. There difference between 
Selma Lagerléf and Isak Dinesen, and not without significance: 
explains, believe, the difference popular appeal that exists be- 
tween their works. 

Dinesen’s tales tend represent epiphanies. The most common 
figure them the young man who waiting for fate lend him 
helping hand, provide him with new vision. story told, 
little comedy staged: thus the epiphany induced. 

Selma stories tend represent conversions. The figures 
them are often radically changed, but not through change 
vision. They not come see life new way, but change morally, 
from vanity meanness goodness and humility. They are trans- 
formed through miracle like Fru Raklitz Mdrbacka when 
she encountered the lemmings. 

This difference with regard plot structure points more deep- 
seated difference. Selma Lagerléf’s universe essentially moral one, 
which the conflict between good and evil, and which God 
guides all for the best. For this reason her stories tend didactic 
tone. 

Dinesen’s figures, the other hand, live esthetic universe, 
which God great artist, indifferent good evil. great 
storyteller, and life his story. When the characters the tales 
accept their destiny and the will God, they are, effect, accepting 
the authority the story. They realize that they are but marionettes 
the hands the storyteller. Thus the universe defended es- 
thetic grounds, great spectacle, and God greater than Man 
because his superior imagination.”! 

The didactic tone which mars many Lagerléf’s works probably 
responsible for their lack appeal modern readers. Furthermore, 
the tales Isak Dinesen meet, believe, with greater response to- 


Bazar, 92. 
“The Young Man with the Carnation,” Tales (New York, 1942). 
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day, because they express underlying sense despair, tragic 
vision, that lacking the tales and novels Selma Lagerléf. There 
Selma works, Sara Lidman has pointed out, af- 
firmation and praise life, which difficult for accept, since 
without this underlying tragic vision: God governs our lives, but 
question ever raised the quality his government.” 
comparison the shadow Job falls many Dinesen’s pages. 

Thus, while Isak Dinesen has shown the young generation 
writers Scandinavia the path the rediscovery myth and the 
story, Selma has not had much influence younger Scandi- 
navian writers. The heirs Selma have, Erik Hj. Linder 
points out, been few, the one great exception being Hjalmar Bergman, 
also great With the recent shift toward romanticism 
and storytelling among the younger writers Sweden this situation 
might about change. Some these writers, whose primary con- 
cern seems desire liberate the imagination from the fetters 
naturalism, might very well agree with statement made Sara 
Lidman recent article. Speaking Selma Lagerléf’s ‘‘unpretenti- 
ousness regard the great Sara Lidman concluded 
that only explained power the imagination over- 
whelming that all but made her into equal the 

Like that great artist the fine art cooking, Babette (in 
Feast’’), Isak Dinesen and Selma Lagerléf have both, 
their different ways, sought convince the world and the writers 
their time that, the words General Loewenhielm, ‘‘in this world 
anything they have written defense the imagination 
and the 


Sara Lidman, Bonniers Magasin (December, 
1958), 810. 

Erik Hj. Linder, Hjalmar Bergman (Stockholm, 1940), 65-66. 

Lidman, 810. While Sara Lidman herself perhaps the best example this 
new trend Swedish literature, the names and Arne Sand might 
also mentioned. 

Cf. Anecdotes Destiny (New York, 1958), 62. 
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University College, London 


widespread tendency distinguish sharply between 

Johannes lyrical and prose works, while being quite 
understandable, most unfortunate, that does far less than 
justice author whose considerable literary gifts find expression 
much one the other. The differences which obviously exist 
between the two aspects his production are merely such are in- 
herent the different genres. The function lyrical poetry can 
scarcely agitate, and where poems have been used for that pur- 
pose, they have for the most part been forgotten; instead the natural 
function poem is, perhaps, reflect view life personality, 
and this way poems after 1896 are essentially Catholic. 
His prose works have indeed very different object, being intended 
either portray the life some great Catholic personality, or, 
especially the early years, directly champion the cause 
Catholicism and explain some manner understandable Den- 
mark. The object the following study not examine the Catholic 
element poetry, but trace the essential personality 
the poet finds expression the prose writings, and more 
especially the directly apologetic works. 

being, fact, poet who turned his gifts special 
purpose much the same way more recently Martin Hansen 
did his historical studies, one often has the feeling when reading 
the large biographies that longing break out the limitations 
which hagiography sets for him; are continually aware his 
presence, either account parallels between his subject and his 
own experience through direct statements which draws atten- 
tion his feelings order give some situation greater significance 
and perspective, else through the very urgency with which pleads 
some cause. Thus his own personality finds varied expression, both 
directly and indirectly, short scattered passages, many with the 
quality simple reminiscences, the significance which has generally 
tended overlooked. 

One the qualities peculiar “St. Bridget Sweden” 
hellige Birgitta Vadstena’’) due precisely this tendency 
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digress, and the portrayal St. Bridget’s departure from Sweden 


precipitates brief reminiscence whose only possible connection with 
the story the saint bring the Middle Ages light showing 
that people today have exactly the same experiences: 

The day departure came—and difficult day was, for meant saying good-bye 


little Bengt who was stay behind all alone myself remember such bitter 
good-bye, from Charlottenlund Denmark 


far the most likely explanation digression this nature 
that, for writer for whom memories both good and bad meant 
much, gave occasion for him project himself and his experience 
into work where they basically not belong. purist could indeed 
argue that such digressions, numerous they are, are out place, 
but cannot denied that many them serve definite purpose 
and highly individual manner give the book completely new 
perspective. 

own personal experience is, however, generally ex- 
pressed less directly than this instance, often appearing veiled 
moral arguments. His insistence obedience prime virtue re- 
flects without doubt the conclusion had arrived after being for- 
bidden enter upon polemics for period ten years, from 1901 
1911. obey this prohibition had cost him much, but had arrived 
understanding it. there can little doubt that think- 
writes: 

For Francis the first and most important means attaining peace was obedience, 


which conceived the complete renunciation his own will, his perfect submission 
every order? 


fact throughout the early part this work, the section dealing 
with the conversion St. Francis, Johannes sees parallels 
his own struggle and conversion. Francis, too, becomes outcast 
among his former friends who, use Brandes’ comment 
himself, considered him and one occasion, are 
told, when begging for oil for his church San Damiano, dared 
not show himself the house one them who was giving party: 
experienced one those short but inexpressibly devas- 
tating moments known all converts, when all one has left seems 


Den hellige Birgitta Vadstena (Copenhagen, 1941), 88. 
Den hellige Frans Assisi (Copenhagen, 1956), 201. 
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obviously natural, right and reasonable, while the new thoughts 
and the new life seem acquired, artificial, stilted—something 
one never quite will make one’s own, but will always try force upon 


Obedience and the need conform are constant themes 
sen’s work. His preoccupation with them already discerned 
“The False and the True Bases 
which wrote 1895, just before his conversion. What here seen 
largely reaction the free-thinking the day has become 
positive statement faith the time writes ““My Philosophy” 
Livsanskuelse’’) 1913. still writing conscious con- 
trast the philosophy that age, but the intervening years has 
had the opportunity prove himself the validity his conception, 
and writes words which mirror profound experience: 


The trees growing the forest cannot find sufficient light and air for their leaves, and 
people swarming their vast communities find use for all their abilities. The stone 
must chiselled into shape, lose its edges and corners before can fit into its rightful 
place the finished mosaic, and are all but stones the mosaic the world. But 
who the artist, and whose the hand which chisels and fits into the picture? 

are born subject laws which have not made ourselves. are born 
grow, develop, decline and die just the metal put into the machine and must in- 
evitably through the rollers order become what the master wishes Man 
finds world order which has not ordained himself, and which stronger than he— 
law the face which must either give way 


Intimately bound with this acceptance the principle 
obedience general stress dogma. early 1902, 
his essay had begun insist its importance, 
again with eye contemporary conditions and trends thought 
Denmark: 


The religious hypothesis—and that what dogma free-thinker—is verified 
the same way scientific hypotheses. These latter are tools for theoretical reasoning, 
and they prove their truth constantly leading the correct results, never 
coming into conflict with reality. They are truths, and they lead truth. 

with dogma, which the ethical hypothesis. believe our dogma the 
highest form reality, and arrange our moral actions according this belief. And 
dogma proves its own worth when constantly leads act rightly and never brings 
into conflict with the moral order the 


43. 
Min Livsanskuelse (Copenhagen, 1913), 
Udvalgte (Copenhagen, 1915), VI, 260. 
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The present moral state the world, maintains, due the 
rejection the absolute claims the Gospels: disobedience them 
the time the Reformation caused the rejection the Church; 
this led the eighteenth century deny the Divinity Christ; and 
its turn the nineteenth century took this its logical conclusion 
and denied the existence God. Bereft Truth, the nineteenth 
century has attempted found new truth and failed; has tried 
discover new meaning existence and has found none; has tried 
introduce new morality, and the ensuing moral dearth has few 
parallels history. And the picture the Middle Ages presents itself 

Mankind the Middle Ages had another great advantage over modern man. 
knew the meaning existence. Dante knew it; knew it: here earth; beneath 
avoid Hell and Heaven. Life puzzle, the world mystery. Earth grain 


sand the infinity the universe—it the centre everything, the hub existence 


is, maintains from this conception that Christian 
morality springs, the highest form morality being Christian love 
and sacrifice. This thought the basis short but important work 
entitled Apostle,” (En Apostel), biography the missionary 
Father Damien, who spent the last sixteen years his life among the 
lepers Molokai, dying with them and one them. Apart from its 
polemical introduction (it was written before the ban) this work 
typical biographies, being far more than the presenta- 
tion man’s life. The author uses the biographical foundation 
illustrate the greatness the Church and, some importance this 
case, contrast the spirit within the Church with that Protestant 
communities. Having finished the biography proper, has ad- 
mirable point departure for discourse this subject some words 
Bishop Martensen, whom calls one the greatest enemies 
Catholicism Denmark. When told the willingness Catholic 
missionaries India die for their Faith, said have ex- 

“When many Protestants, faced with the willingness Catholic sacrifice him- 
self, exclaim, did the late Bishop Martensen, due first and 


foremost lack information. Protestant writings the habit present 
Catholicism slavish attention outward show and lifeless ceremonies—and then, 
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when they see Catholic priests, missionaries, far outstrip their 
brethren true evangelical spirit and real self-sacrifice, they feel they have basis 
for 


substantiate this quotes another Protestant source, this 

time article from the “Fortnightly October 1888 called 
“The Great Missionary Canon Isaac Taylor York 
Minster: 
“Sir Hunter reminds that for the last twenty-four centuries every preacher who 
has appealed the popular heart has cut himself off from the world solemn act, 
like the Great Renunciation Buddha. must ascetic and must come forth 
from his solitary self-communings with message his fellow men. Our missionaries 
have not these qualifications. tells that the natives regard missionary 
charitable Englishman who keeps excellent cheap school, speaks the language well, 
preaches European form their old incarnations and triads, and drives out his wife 
and his little ones pony carriage.’ 

The pony carriage obviously fatal the missionaries’ influence. St. Paul, before 
starting one his missionary journeys, had required St. James and committee 
Jerusalem guarantee him £300 year, paid quarterly, and had provided himself 
with shady bungalow, punkah, pony carriage, and wife, would not have 
changed the history the 


The strength the Catholic missionaries, maintains Canon Taylor, 
their willingness sacrifice. 

Father Damien was the only missionary first willing sacrifice 
his life Molokai. was later joined another, also Catholic, 
but the time when Johannes was writing his book, 
least, there was Protestant missionary. But were not only 
many Catholics among the lepers Molokai—there were also numer- 
ous Protestants, especially the Reformed Church. However, 
Protestant pastor thought settling among them, and the poor 
Protestant lepers acknowledged this with feelings bitterness. One 
them said visitor, ‘Father Damien overwhelms with loving 
care; himself attends the comfort our homes. When any 
sick gives him tea, biscuits, sugar; clothes the poorest us. 
makes difference between Protestants and Catholics. different 
with our own priest; has been here once, passant, but dared not 
approach us. this sort thing can see the difference be- 
tween the hired servant who works for money and the good shepherd 
who prepared offer his life for his sheep.’ This man, who had 
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previously belonged the Reformed Church, was thus converted 
the mere sight Father Damien’s evangelical life, which made the 
many evangelical words the Protestants 

Written 1900 and some ways intended continue the 
thought expressed the novel “Our Lady (‘‘Vor Frue 
Danmark’’), reflects the ardour recent conversion, 
and such tends, perhaps, over-simplify. The idea sacrifice, 
however, one which essential production whole, 
already one which can write from personal experience, and the 
events the next ten years were show that was capable 
putting his principles into practice, albeit different manner from 
those whom writing. 

The fallacies Protestantism had already been dealt with some 
detail (1896), and here elsewhere cites the example 
the High Church movement England and the conversions 
Manning and Newman. After stating that the boast the Protestant 
Church that has reformed the Church and brought back 
what originally was, goes point out how this conception 
has been dealt mortal blow—precisely from the quarter where 
was least expected. The justification Protestantism being sought 
the fact that had—in contrast the perversions the Church 
the original apostolic Christianity and re-estab- 
lished the primitive Christian Church, maintains, what was more 
natural “than that precisely Protestantism with special affection 
should turn the study the ancient Christianity from which was 
derived. And behold! The primitive Church really did arise from the 
dead!—From the old manuscripts and the funeral inscriptions the 
catacombs Rome the most ancient churches arose and bore wit- 
ness—bore witness for popery, for the Church Rome! 

Then was that the conversions began England. Newman went 
over, and Manning followed him, and since then hundreds and 
thousands have followed 

This raises the interesting issue the precise role played New- 
man and Manning conversion and subsequent religious 
development. The mention their names the work 
which proclaims his final submission the Church, sufficient 
proof that, but whereas seems likely that Newman’s influence 
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was mainly doctrinal—quotations such that above seem point 
his “Apologia pro Vita Sua” rather than Manning—Manning’s 
importance seems have been more practical field that was 
his example which enabled reconcile Catholicism with 
the social views had long held. have his own word for that, 
becoming Catholic, felt might betraying the cause the 
people. The doubts which obviously held this subject should 
have been sufficiently resolved Leo XIII’s encyclical Rerum 
Novarum 1891, although difficult judge from the published 
works just when read this for the first time. would reasonable 
suppose that was late period, possibly not until after the 
final step had been taken." However this may be, Lady Den- 
mark” gives the impression that was Manning’s example which 
finally put his mind rest, which case the influence would 
chiefly after the conversion. the Johannes Library 
Svendborg find two books from this period connected with 
Manning: his own Great Evils the which 
marks having been purchased 1898, and Pressensé’s 
Cardinal Manning,” published Paris 1896; unfortunately the 
date purchase this latter work has been partly cut out, only the 
figures 189 remaining. from this work that quotes ex- 
tensively when dealing with Manning Lady 

this work see acceptance Manning’s 
Catholicism” which now entirely replaces his former interest social- 
ism, and demonstrates the novel that despite the apparent 
similarity aims between the two philosophies, the moral basis 
one negative, and that the other positive. Here have the 
emergence two themes which appear again and again the later 
prose: the social responsibilities the Church and the necessity 
moral basis—a Catholic moral basis—for life. The two are, course, 
intimately connected, but find expression somewhat different 
manners work. 

not without significance this connection that the first saint 
whom writes major biography St. Francis Assisi, 
whose message, constantly reminds us, was accordance with 


This would explain his treatment the subject Katholiken 1898. 

Indeed the section dealing with Manning’s qualities mediator the 1889 
dock strike London taken almost word for word from Pressensé. Compare J.’s 
Udvalgte 218 with Pressensé, op. cit., 309. 
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the permission that had been granted him, directed towards the 
moral, and thereby towards the social There doubt that 
sees St. Francis parallel himself saint who has 
renounced worldly life extravagance and pleasure, but equally im- 
portant the fact that finds him expression similar social 
ideals. The other two medieval saints with whom deals length 
were not social influences the same nature St. Francis, but they 
have essentially practical influence moulding society accord- 
ing Catholic morals. Mention has already been made Father 
Damien, but man similar leanings found Don Bosco; 
was admittedly given the task writing this biography, 
but was one which was eminently capable carrying out 
the manner typical him, that gave him the opportunity 
expressing himself well merely writing biographical sketch. 
The biography Charles Foucauld personal work for other 
reasons, being memorial Andrée Carof, the French painter who 
was close friend his, but Charles Foucauld appeals 
sen’s own nature being man devoted social works—in this case 
very special nature. the author puts sentence summing 
his own ideal: after service God came the works charity 
—of many different The importance social works the 
right nature cannot stressed too much, for them sees 
consistent trend from Biblical times, through the Middle Ages 
the present day, although looks for them vain those modern 
philosophies where the emphasis placed individualism rather 
than the individual. 

direct preoccupation with morals and moral conduct 
finds its expression intervals throughout his production, often the 
most unlikely places and prompted the slenderest excuses. 
though constantly the look-out for occasions where the 
application Catholic moral seems him sorely lacking, and 
doing this gives his books medieval subjects significance for 
the time which writing. For instance the course 
Bridget Sweden,” suddenly breaks off: 


“In the course twenty years Bridget had thus given birth eight children, 
four sons and four daughters. the fourteenth century this was not considered the 
least unbecoming; the French system had not yet been discovered, although there 
was shortage attempts the same kind thing—more than once Bridget tells 
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evil women who, with the help certain medicaments, bring about miscarriage. 
But excess had not yet come into possession the easily obtainable means with which 
nowadays copies temperance. For surely not asceticism which renders many 


And then continues his account. 
Here, then, the moralizing introduced through the mention 


children; Johansen,” short sketch his favourite uncle, the 
excuse Heine. Heine, hear, used popular, now consid- 
ered old fashioned and watery; modern youth lack gentleness and 
think nothing but free love. 


this last case is, course, questionable whether the comment 


past, form life which has gone for ever. quite conceivable 


that would have written this vein whatever his religious con- 
victions were. 

Writing when did, Johannes was faced with two dif- 
ficulties: Danish intellectuals were very large extent anti- 
Christian and therefore set themselves opposition him, 
although, insists time and time again, many the principles 
which they professed most urgently were fact attributed 
Christianity. And secondly Catholicism was virtually unknown 
Denmark. view this was not only forced defend, but was 
forced explain well. presents what the Danes must have 
been completely new conception history: 
says, name the year 1500 the end the Middle Ages. 
reality they ended two centuries before And goes 
assert that the Middle Ages ended with the occasion which the 
messenger King Philip France struck Pope Boniface VIII with 
his mailed fist. From that day began the process separation 
State and Church, and produces what must have been 
novel argument Denmark declaring that Luther was fact only 
stage this development. 

Monastic life had explained and defended, not one great 
work, but constantly, throughout his production. Whenever the sub- 
ject turns monastic life monastic orders, then un- 

Den hellige Birgitta Vadstena, 45. 
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defence this conception. Typical one occasion which quotes 
prayer St. Gertrude, still used convents: 

“There nothing this prayer which Christian living ordinary life the world 
cannot pray for, and this proves how false the opinion held many that the piety 


convent different from (some say less healthy than) the piety other Christians. 


Other aspects Catholicism receive similar treatment; there 
constant desire explain and justify, but tendency whatever 
pedantic spread himself more than judges suited the 
occasion. fact explanatory digressions this nature have much 
common with the other numerous digressions which was 
fond making and which are one the most striking characteristics 
his style. 

Johannes was not theologian, and his work the 
whole more concerned with the practical application Catholicism 
and its possibilities than with theological defence, although 
makes quite plain that not ignorant the theological argu- 
ments. Catholicism ethical, moral force what stressing 
first and foremost. His choice this aspect was fortunate one both 
because theological works would even less likely attract atten- 
tion Denmark, and also because this particular presentation 
Catholicism gave the freedom movement which needed 
creative writer; excelled sharp polemical sallies short, 
pointed moral lessons, and these was able incorporate into what- 
ever work happened engaged upon, thus producing series 
apologetical works very few which have the immediate appearance 
apologetics. They suited his temperament, too, allowing him 
put himself into work, and his prose works have, then, much tell 
not only the faith was professing, but also the inner 
processes himself. 

Most the above article was prepared London before the summer 1958, 
but number details were added after period research Svendborg August- 
September 1958. Grants towards this research were made the Central Research 


Fund the University London and the Sir Ernest Cassel Educational Trust, 
both whom offer grateful thanks.—W. 
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Sveinsson, Einar Ol. Dating the Icelandic Sagas. Viking Society for Research, Uni- 
versity College, London, 1958. Pp. 


This new book the distinguished Icelandic scholar, Dr. Einar Ol. Sveinsson, 
which modestly calles “Essay important contribution the 
vast body literature dealing with the Icelandic sagas. Professor Turville-Petre, 
the translator and editor, says his preface: pioneer work, for general 
treatment the subject has been published since modern methods criticism have 
been 

might expected, the subject dealt with both highly learned and 
penetrating fashion, for Dr. Sveinsson has long been known for his rare erudition the 
realm Old Icelandic literature and for his equally deep insight. Two his works have 
previously appeared English: His brilliant interpretation significant period 
transition the cultural history Iceland, the Sturlungs, translated 
Hannesson the series (1953); and his detailed and illuminating mono- 
graph, Studies the Manuscript Tradition (1953). 

The inclusiveness with which treats the subjects under study his new book 
clearly revealed through the enumeration the chapter headings themselves, which 
are also convincing indication the orderly way which the extensive material 
presented: Researches,” and Texts,” 
“Alterations the Texts,” “Subjective and Objective Evidence,” 
Saga-writing Early “The Ages Manuscripts,” 
“Family Sagas and Contemporary History,” “Literary Relations,” “Linguistic Evi- 
“Clerical and Romantic Sagas and the De- 

Anyone seriously interested the sagas will find this book not only informative, 
but stimulating, for the author deals both authoritatively and frankly with the nu- 
merous questions involved the discussion his many-sided and fascinating subject. 
Differences opinion are naturally bound arise certain points, but find Dr. 
Sveinsson’s conclusions very sound and thoroughly documented. Out his ripe 
scholarship offers many wise counsel anyone concerned with editing inter- 
preting the Icelandic sagas. 

With the exception two footnotes, the book was completed Icelandic late 
1956. preface, the author adds valuable list later books and articles which have 
some bearing the subject the study. 

The book the third volume the Text Series published the Viking Society 
for Northern Research under the general editorship Professor Turville-Petre, who 
also responsible for the accurate and readable translation. This attractive book in- 
dispensable for all students and scholars the field. 

RICHARD 
University North Dakota 
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Sturlunga Saga. Manuscript No. 122 Fol. the Collection. Edited 
Jakob Benediktsson. Rosenkilde Bagger, Copenhagen, 1958. Pp. 18+-facsim. 
large fol. leaves 110. (Early Icelandic Manuscripts Facsimile, No. 
Editor, J6n Helgason.) $90.60. 


avoid misunderstanding: this not the Corpus Codicum Islandorum, 
published Levin Munksgaard, now discontinued; nor Manuscripta Islandica, 
quarto, progress, but new series facsimiles printed paper thin cardboard 
consistency, and planned contain reproductions folio-size manuscripts only. The 
thirteen volumes projected will include the larger saga Olaf Tryggvason; the 
King Sverrir and King the Old; the lives saints (two volumes); the so- 
called Thomasskinna (containing for the most part long account the life and deeds 
Archbishop Thomas Becket); Grettis Saga; the Saga Saint Olaf; Heimskringla; 
Saga; Hulda (sagas the kings Norway, 1035-1176). 

The present facsimile 122 fol. (by called that 
the oldest and most complete, though defective, vellum the Sturlunga saga. The 
collotype reproduction prefaced meticulous account (in English) the history 
the manuscript; description its present condition; paleographic study the 
various hands; accounts their orthography and language; the numerous margin- 
alia; the status the language (particularly interesting since Seip’s reopening the 
whole question Norwegian Icelandic origin); the extant paper manuscripts; 
previous editions the saga; and the photographic methods employed. 

From visit the Arnamagnzan Collection few years ago, the present writer 
remembers with shudder the primitive fashion which the priceless treasures 
Old Norse literature were housed the old University Library. This has been remedied 
since. Still, reassuring know that these and other facsimiles are being made with 
all available methods modern photography and printing preserve these treasures 
for all foreseeable time and make them accessible scholars all over the world. 

Strangely, are not told, whether the prospectus announcing the series 
the volume itself, what fund institute defraying the tremendous cost this superb 
series which will involve thousands folio pages and will bought most 
hundred libraries. 

University Texas 


Akerlund, Harald. “Ass och vikingarnas rigg och 
Unda Maris 1955-56, pp. 30-92. Sjéfartsmuseet, 1956. 


Akerlund, Harald. “Vikingatidens skepp och Svenska Kryssarklubbens 
Arsskrift 1959, pp. 23-81. 


Scandinavian etymology and semantics, may other forms science, 
Scylla and Charybdis hampers the progress scholarship. the one hand are natives 
the respective language-areas who the expense objectivity tend identify 
themselves with the material they are studying. the other are non-native theorists 
who sometimes pursue hapless diphthong from one reconstructed form another 
without acquainting themselves with the objects, the conditions, the deeds which 
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words are rooted. The one who wishes steer middle course between these two may 
have piloted simple one who not philologist but who has 
practical experience with “the thing behind the 

Hence the present unconventional procedure reviewing two recent articles 
such layman—in pages normally devoted reviews complete volumes. The ma- 
terial that Akerlund has brought light appears considerable significance for 
students Old Norse language and culture, and has not previously been made public. 
Even now has found its way only into publications that not readily come the 
attention American scholars. 

Akerlund veteran draftsman who has devoted his life professional museum 
work—particularly historical reconstructions the form scale models. recent 
years has specialized more and more reconstruction ancient Scandinavian 
vessels—projects for which his practical experience sailing makes him eminently 
Supporting his work with thorough examination Old Norse literature, 
has been able arrive some conclusions that dispute the hitherto unshaken authority 
Haakon Shetelig, and has shed new light certain passages old Norwegian and 
Swedish legal codes. 

the first the two studies under review, Akerlund uses his point departure 
the varying interpretations which have been given the nautical term used 
certain passages Magnus Lagabeetir’s municipal codes and the old 
Swedish bjarkeyjar-rétir. Certain rights and obligations applied ships, according 
the Swedish law, within offshore area determined the distance which one could 
“sea The Norwegian law concerned itself with the relationship between 
ships convoy, which “skal engi fra adrum sigla lengra naudsynia laust sea megi 
4ss Hesselberg and Falk have both identified with kind 
boom used hold the forward leech the square sail against the wind when the vessel 
was Other interpretations have been “yard,” the hull 
itself, even “mountain (reckoning visibility from ship shore rather than 
the reverse). 

Seeking clarify this, Akerlund discusses the fundamental question Viking-ship 
rigging from beginning end, bringing light some extremely interesting points not 
found and Many the Gokstad and Oseberg details which 
were given only rather cursory attention earlier investigators are here subjected 
fresh examination—apparently with fruitful results. Using depictions old municipal 
coats-of-arms, illustrated manuscripts, and Gotland runestones, Akerlund reconstructs 
some items rigging which have hitherto remained obscure. Sensational his con- 
clusion that the reticulated patterns sails the Gotland runestones—widely re- 
garded artistic license the part the rune-carver—were ropes used reefing. The 
fact that the reticulations sometimes extended downward form shark-toothed 


Harald Akerlund, “Att rekonstruera modeller,” Sveriges Stockholm. 
Arsbok 1953-54, pp. 162-179. 

2 These quotations are as given in Akerlund, p. 30 and p. 85 n. As his sources Akerlund cites Gésta 
Hesselberg, Visby stadslag och dess (Uppsala 1953), and Magnus Bylov, 
transl. Knut Robberstad (Kristiania 1923)—neither of which is available to me at this time. 

and Haakon Shetelig, Vikingeskipene, deres forgjengere Oslo, Dreyers 
Forlag, 1950. 
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pattern under the lower edge the sail has been cited support the artistic-license 
theory. Akerlund, however, describes experimental sail which once rigged 
show how such arrangement ropes would enable handful seamen reef the 
whole breadth cloth evenly and smoothly. But his sketch (p. 76) only explains the 
dog-toothed downward extensions, without making clear why the ropes should con- 
tinue their diamond-shaped pattern across the sail-surface itself rather than follow 
parallel vertical lines the yard. interesting remember that for many 
years the curved runners under the keels ships Bronze Age rock carvings were 
regarded artistic extravagances—or best stylized representations oars and 
waves—until the finding the Hjortspring Boat proved that the earliest vessels 
the North did fact have just such extension the keel. recent and scientific- 
minded investigator Fridtjof Nansen dismissed the possibility that the depicted 
runners actually had existed the vessels themselves.‘ 

Another interesting feature Akerlund’s first study the treatment analogous 
rigging recent successors the Viking ships, such certain Norwegian fishing 
boats (e.g. the and Swedish coastal vessels (e.g. the 
well the Gokstad-replicas “Viking” (Norway 1893) and (Denmark 1948). 
Parallel experiences drawn from the sailing such vessels offer many clues features 
rigging the originals. 

the matter determining dimensions the Viking ships Akerlund has also 
made some valuable contributions. presents convincing evidence that the square 
sail was broader and lower than hitherto supposed—on the Gokstad ship nearly 
wide the height the mast, ca. meters. And asserts that the Gokstad ship 
when reassembled lost some the original curvature its keel, thus gaining nearly 
half meter length. this number other things shows considerable 
distrust Shetelig; and certainly must admitted that Shetelig’s generalization 
that “the whole rigging was weak and imperfect” casts some doubt the seriousness 
with which may have studied the rigging remains and necessary circumstances 
ocean navigation. Damaging also the revelation that Shetelig based one important 
conclusion erroneous calculation the distance between two the three vertical 
posts the Gokstad ship (p. n.); not mention the fact that concluded that 
the vessel did not have shrouds stays, simply because attachments for them had 
been found the hull—ignoring the fact that the section rail where such attach- 
ments normally would was not preserved. 

And what and Akerlund offers several possibilities but wisely re- 
frains from settling the question conclusively, indicating only that the two cannot origi- 
nally have been identical. also suggests that further studies Norway, where the 
bulk the study-material available, would useful. 

Akerlund’s second work more general its outline, but adds some technical 
sketches rigging details which will great value any one seriously interested 
Old Norse nautical terminology. The layman who wishes background material will 
find the reading easy and will entertained some surprising facts that have not 
been made sufficiently clear previous publications. Those who have stood the 
Viking ship hall for instance, wondering the great size the Gokstad 


Fridtjof Nansen, Nord Kristiania, Jacob Dybvads Forlag, 1911, pp. 182-184. 
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ship, will astonished when they see Akerlund’s sketches (p. 75) comparing this puny 
karvi with its big sister the and further comparing the average 
the with such monsters the “Long Serpent” and the legendary—possibly 
once-existent—120-oared ship the Danish king Knut the Great. 

Both the studies under review are richly illustrated. Organization the text 
could improved, particularly och and one two errors could 
eliminated (e.g. that confusing Magnus Lagabetir with Magnus Eiriksson, pp. 30, 
31). But hoped that this only the beginning and that the author will 
eventually make all his material available the public book format. Such work 
done, say, collaboration with Norwegian Danish archaeologist could become 
monumental conscientiously executed. Developments the past decade—not for- 
getting the submarine salvage-work now progress Denmark—indicate that are 
privileged experience the mere infancy Viking ship studies. 

HEDIN BRONNER 
Amerika Haus, Cologne 


Stolpe, Sven. stoicism till mystik. Kristinas maximer. Bonniers, 
Stockholm, 1959. Pp. 376. crowns. 


Any doctoral dissertation considered newsworthy Scandinavia. But when 
54-year-old writer fiction and essay, for thirty years active the cultural arena, 
submits historical study for doctoral candidacy the results are likely more than 
usually dramatic. Especially when Catholic convert writing about another 
Catholic convert. Such indeed was the case with Sven Stolpe’s study Queen Christina 
which caused lively and sometimes acrimonious debate the public press for full 
month, until Dr. Gunnar Brandell queried, the June issue Svenska Dagbladet, 
“Vad gillde 

Sven Stolpe, who has been literary critic for Aftonbladet since 1945, made his 
debut with generationer (1929) and the following year wrote novel, Dédens 
which was made into memorable film. About 1939 Stolpe joined the Ox- 
ford Movement and 1947, Paris, was converted Catholicism. Two his 
many books have been translated into English, Jeanne d’Arc (1949; Maid Orleans, 
Pantheon, 1956), and snabb, och (1947; Sound Distant Horn, Sheed and 
Ward, 1957). the first these, Stolpe presented new light the heresy trial and 
presumably warmed himself the problems historical research. 

Dr. Stolpe’s reappraisal Queen Christina culminates eight years research, 
much hitherto unexamined archives Rome. Specifically, takes issue with 
Professor Curt Weibull, the dean Swedish source historiography, denying that 
Christina’s abdication was the direct result deep spiritual experience. 
says Stolpe, great stylist, and has composed his book like play 
Secondly, finds fault with historians like Sven Ingemar Olofsson, who see many 
conflicting traits that the personality Christina left unresolved psychological 
puzzle. Thirdly, rejects Ernst Cassirer’s view that Christina was much intel- 
lectual that she could experience religious transcendency. Instead, Stolpe advances 
the view that Christina was kind baroque St. Augustine, whose belief evolved from 
early stoicism late mysticism, that kind associated chiefly with the Spanish priest 
Miguel Molinos (1640-1696), namely quietism. 
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New evidence seems prove conclusively that Queen Christina consciously 
typed herself and according the psychology the day. Her 
attraction toward men, especially her deep and unreciprocated passion for Cardinal 
Azzolino, suggests that there little the notion that there was something unnatural 
about Christina. Indeed, was Christina’s feeling that might easily produce 
Nero coupled with strong loyalty country, that persuaded her 
abdicate, Stolpe argues. Her disgust with dwarves and other misshapen creatures 
offered partial evidence that she herself feared such offspring. Further, her obliga- 
tion produce royal heir, jeopardized her apprehensions about childbirth, led 
her cult the virgin which marked her initiation into Catholicism, since Prot- 
estantism offered little sanction solace. 

far any but Christina specialist can tell, Sven Stolpe has consulted all 
Christina’s writings and marginalia, and has handled them with admirable detach- 
ment. Catholic himself, has not been tempted the direction hagiolatry. 
Christina’s maxims, feels, display particular literary talent; indeed, her failure 
appreciate the ironies Rochefoucauld, all whose maxims she supplied with 
marginal comment, suggests that her intelligence has been overrated, that she was 
actually somewhat Christina’s literary efforts are viewed against the back- 
ground European letters generally, much her female temperament evaluated 
according the medical theories the times. Such approach really mandatory 
probing the ubiquitous, inquiring mind Queen Christina. 

was mind that never lent itself orthodoxy. Rather than subscribe the 
Lutheran belief man’s helpless condition after the Fall, Christina drifted toward 
neo-stoicism which tended reinforce her belief the prince God’s representative 
earth. She was much preoccupied with Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus her early 
years, and especially striking that Christian saints are mentioned the maxims, 
nor Christ more than single time. Combined with stoicism, Stolpe delineates cyni- 
cism “more less inspired the Spaniard Balthasar (1601-58)” and 
rationalism stimulated Descartes. 

Stoicism, Stolpe argues, naturally yielded the assimilative tolerance Catholi- 
cism, but even Christina was far from orthodox. She never put much credence 
miracles, the incarnation, or, suprisingly enough, the practice confession. Hitherto 
unconsulted material the Azzolino collection reveals not only that Christina was very 
close indeed Molinos the time his heresy trial, though means un- 
critical admirer, but that her defense him she was unquestionably quietist her- 
self. However heretical the continued exclusion Christ from her religion, there 
reason doubt the validity her mystical experience. But surprising that woman 
such vehement and diverse energy should ultimately reject the world for passive 
absorption God. 

find Sven Stolpe’s dissertation careful, illuminating, and times exciting. Ad- 
mittedly neither historian discipline nor sufficiently acquainted with the 
sources know whether Stolpe has forcibly ordered the jumble maxims his 
purposes, has been alleged. But seems inaccurate and ill-tempered con- 
tend, did one the disputant’s opponents, that Stolpe “irresponsible” and 
inclined use any ephemeral source, matter how libellous. Dr. Stolpe had called 
his dissertation Investigation Some Christina Facts and Problems,” some 
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equally ponderous academic title; had omitted the speculation about Christina’s 
possible and had been little less obviously con- 
tentious with earlier scholarship Queen Christina, then the degree would perhaps 
have been conferred atmosphere serenity. But then Sven Stolpe would have 
missed the joys the skirmish. 

Gunnar Brandell suggests that Stolpe’s dating and evaluation the maxims that 
literary historian and not historian proper. the historial approach sometimes 
displays myopic obsession with method the evaluation source material, then 
there every reason encourage the insights the literary historian, which may con- 
ceivably subtler and more humane. look forward seeing somewhat abbreviated 
form this valuable study English. 

RICHARD VOWLES 
University Florida 


Stagg, Frank Noel. South Norway. Foreword Alf Sommerfelt. Allen Unwin, 
London, and Macmillan, New York, 1958. Pp. 232. $5.75. 


Commander Stagg had finished South Norway just before died, and was seen 
through the press his widow, Marjorie Stagg. South Norway the fifth and final 
volume series which Commander Stagg had written regional history Norway, 
project managed complete little more than decade. can now see 
clear perspective his intention also evaluate his achievement. 

The diversified geography Norway served times past—before the advent 
modern and contemporary means communication—to isolate large areas the 
country from one another and turn served also mould into more less cohesive 
unit each these separate regions. the basis this historical development Com- 
mander Stagg set out write North Norway, The Heart Norway, West Norway and 
Its Fjords, East Norway and Its Frontier, and South Norway. had succeeded giving 
remarkably lucid account men and places and events throughout thousand 
years. Stagg, however, does not write the momentous political, economic and social 
development the past century. concerned with the contemporary scene only 
when can trace tradition institution continuing vital force down our 
own day. This attitude reflected his sole comment thriving port: “History 
the great port Sauda purely and his detailed treatment, 
the other hand, such venerable towns Arendal and well the great 
whaling port Sandefjord. other words, commentaries modern industrial de- 
velopment and social change are given only where continuation from much more 
primitive operation older tradition can used point departure. 

Stagg’s five volumes are each based natural center area within the larger 
regions, which, according his enthusiastic Norwegian reviewers, permits him 
bring out new perspectives, something which lacking native Norwegian local his- 
tory. South Norway, which treats five counties, particular area centered upon 
each county, and the respective importance each county, Stagg’s view, regis- 
tered the simple expedient longer shorter treatment. Thus, Vestfold, with 
predominating, occupies eighty-three pages the text, while Buskerud 
province gets only fourteen pages. Stagg, the heart south Norway begins the 
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east, along the Oslofjord, Vestfold, and progresses westerly direction around the 
southern coast, Aust-Agder, Vest-Agder, Rogaland, and thence north onto the 
plateau Telemark and still farther north Buskerud. 

Within this division and with this preference, Stagg traces the development the 
principal towns trading centers during the middle ages, and continues with the later 
influx foreigners who became the patricians the principal areas, the growth 
estates, the building churches and other public edifices, and the increasing influence, 
economic, political and cultural, the leading families. Above all, however, the ever- 
present awareness the cultural heritage that developed throughout the centuries 
and the monuments that have been preserved well nostalgic commentary 
others that have been lost posterity. 

Stagg writing cultural history. praise rather than criticize the limitations 
set for himself. age automation and explorers and sputniks, refreshing 
read period not yet entirely vanished, whose claim distinction was set values 
and way life that most now but memory. 

SVERRE ARESTAD 
University Washington 


Hjorth, Poul Lindegird. Nordsamsisk Schultz Forlag, Copenhagen, 
1958, Pp. 111. 12.50 Danish Crowns. 


Nordsamsisk Béjningslere Poul Hjorth has undertaken detailed 
descriptive study East-Jutland dialect, the language North Danish 
island located the south the Kattegat few miles off the east coast Jutland. 
the Preface this book Mr. Hjorth acknowledges his great debt Ella 
Jensen, authority the Jutland dialects. Ella Jensen has collected most the 
material the dialect North Sams¢ available Danish dialectologists; and besides 
Hjorth, readily concedes, used the general organization Ella Jensen’s 
(1956) model for his own book. 

the title Nordsamsisk indicates, Hjorth’s work concen- 
trates description the morphological patterns The arrange- 
ment the material clear and the style very sober and scholarly, the author pro- 
ceeds methodically from account the peculiar Sams¢ forms nouns, adjectives, 
and pronouns numerals, verbs, adverbs, prepositions, and on. recent years 
Danish dialects have been strongly influenced “Rigssproget” through the media 
radio and television, and therefore most important get the major dialects 
record while their characteristics are still discernible. Poul Hjorth’s Nord- 
samsisk significant addition the distinguished scholarly series 
“Udvalg for Folkemaals and the book will undoubtedly prove 
valuable source information for scholars interested the Danish dialects. 

University California, Berkeley 


Jensen, Johannes The Waving Rye. The American-Scandinavian Foundation, New 
York, 1959. Pp. 153. $2.50. 


Despite his prominence Scandinavian letters, Johannes Jensen, Danish 
ner the Nobel Prize 1944, scarcely known American readers. English versions 
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his epic, The Long Journey, his historical novel, The Fall the King, and some 
his poems have appeared this country, but except for few scattered samples 
periodicals, his (Myths) have not. Now, the first effort the Council 
Europe make available wider public literary masterpieces written the lesser 
known European fourteen these myths have been published English 
translation. result, the American reader can judge what Jensen considered his 
most important work and appraise its comparative literary value. 

For any reader interested contemporary literature, these translations Jensen’s 
“myths” cannot help but suggest James Joyce’s “epiphanies.” purpose, least, the 
two writers sought, Jensen describes it, those short flashes 
the essence things that illumine man and time.”’ pinpoint moment time from 
which the meaning not only the present but past and future becomes clear the 
reader, not the characters, precisely the nature Joyce’s revelations. Yet two 


could more unlike than Jensen and Joyce. technique Joyce relies upon the 
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narrative, while Jensen begins his definition myth declaring, “Leave out the 
plot,” and concludes, are not short stories the ordinary sense the word, 
fairy tales; they have something the quality musical theme, attempt 
focus the essence life 

where Jensen employs the narrative techniques can comparison fairly made, and 
the result set the writers opposite poles their treatment material. Since 
“The Greatest more reflective narrative than short story and Con- 
radsen” aims character sketch, presents the truest point comparison. 
the simple tale young man whose bicycling leads him meeting with two 
girls. Although the three are little more than children, they act the roles adults. 
Without fully recognizing the time, they are the first moments maturity. 
The theme Joycean, but Jensen has none the frustration and bitterness that mark 
Joyce’s stories discovery—excitement and enchantment, perhaps; wistfulness and 
nostalgia, perhaps; but not bitterness, not while there is, Jensen declares another 
the myths, “the miracle being Nor tone the only difference. Where Joyce 
would never beyond the narrative comment its meaning, Jensen uses the 
essayist’s prerogative and directs his reader’s attention the purpose the incident: 

Ah, yes, that was the finest, most intangible essence of the day: a party of young people, grown-up 
for the first time, their first day as grown-ups; without knowing, they had given each other the most coveted 
gift. For they did not know each other; where they came from they were looked upon children; they 
themselves reacted their surroundings children, how could otherwise? But to-day they had 


played entertaining company real life; they had given each other real parts play and had become 
men and women. One eternally grateful those who have been the cause thing like that. 


But itself not characteristic most Jensen’s myths, however well 
distinguishes the purposes the genre. prefers reveal his insights poetic 
compositions, relying upon setting, character, and mood capture the mysteries 
existence. Even such tales Greatest relating little boy’s first 
realization world outside his home, Windmill,” fantastic experience 
which youth, locked old mill, passes through all the rigors time, depend less 
upon the story element than upon the charm the essayist, and wry humor “Did 
They Catch the Ferry?” kind poetic allegory. Some like “The Old 
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which personifies time, and Tulips,” contrasting the meaning the seasons 
through adult and childish eyes, make pretense being more than personal essays, 
while “The Waving and “The are moving descriptions mystical 
experiences which Jensen’s Darwinian preoccupations are used probe life’s mys- 
teries. 

Many literary comparisons suggest themselves Jensen’s work. His indebtedness 
Hans Christian Andersen, however, seems superficial, and although has often 
been compared with Kipling, “Olivia comes closer the spirit 
Forster. Perhaps not odd that these prose compositions should bear close affinities 
with the poems the English Romantics. Jensen seems always the poet. any rate, 
both its Gothic descriptions and its concern for symbols immortality, “Our Lady” 
close Keats, while the constant concern for the purity childhood, especially 
the autobiographical Banks Life,’’ echoes Wordsworth. 

offering this small selection from some 150 Jensen’s myths, Bodelsen 
and the other two translators, Ronald Bathgate and Lydia Cranfield, were faced with 
the difficulty rendering essentially poetic prose writer language that would 
suggest the effectiveness the original. times there peculiar artificiality 
mannerism that seems self-conscious. But almost always, Jensen’s strange combina- 
tion fairy-tale atmosphere and deeply realistic subject matter, his art essayist 
comes through. art largely unused contemporary English and American 
writers, who are concerned with objective style and forceful, even overwhelming, 
presentation. delicate, cameo-like art, but one that marks Jensen’s great literary 
talent. 

DONALD SPECTOR 
Long Island University 


Oreglia, Giacomo. Poesia Svedese, Stockholm-Roma, 1958. Pp. 226. 


Central and Southern Europe usually, and traditionally so, have been sensitive 
what was happening across their respective cultural boundaries from the time 
Provencal poetry and Minnesang. With the Scandinavian literatures, however, took 
writers some standing make their impact felt the Continent, and even then 
there was occasionally considerable lapse time. Ibsen and Strindberg are cases 
point for more less immediate momentum: European theater bore Ibsen’s stamp 
down Pirandello, and Strindberg’s Till Damaskus was milestone 
the attempts achieve change the structural buildup the modern play. 
the other hand, Kierkegaard whom Ibsen owed much, and Jens Peter Jacobsen 
were rediscovered only Rilke and the Existentialists. But aside from these few ex- 
ceptions Europe, and Italy especially, were hardly much aware what was going 
the North. 

Sweden itself has old and time-honored Italian tradition from the times the 
Pallas Suecica, Queen Christina, down Evert Taube, translator Dante and 
Cavalcanti, and Erik Lindegren who introduced into Sweden Italian poets the 
Novecento. Their names respectively mark the beginning and the continuing tradi- 
tion for which stands Carl August Nicander’s word: Rom! Var bildad andes foster- 
land. 
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Thus with the present volume, would seem, Giacomo Oreglia has paid long 
overdue debt, also, other respects, has been one the foremost paladins 


Sweden Italy, introducing there, among other Swedish writers, Par Lagerkvist. 


Impeccable form, the book compliment the author well the editors. 
After foreword Salvatore Quasimodo, one Italy’s representative contemporary 


poets, there follows historic-aesthetic sketch, some fifty pages, Swedish poetry 


from the Middle Ages the present. There little doubt the reader’s mind that such 
can hardly approach aesthetic evaluation; yet precisely that which 


one does times expect, since only too often the sketch verges becoming bio- 


bibliographical dictionary. Still, the author has managed avoid all too monotonous 
historical presentation dictated him considerations space. The second part 
the book presents with Italian versions contemporary Swedish poetry from 
Verner von Heidenstam Hanserik one the young poets the femtiotal. 
There well-tended bibliography, and there are notes which one would wish little 
more extensive. 


One may question the validity presenting poet through two lyrics, and many 


the younger ones through just one, but the whole, this makes for rather repre- 
sentative cross selection, giving the reader excellent idea the general 


culture completely alien him previously; and Giacomo Oreglia commended 
for the renderings which for the greater part have nothing “translated” about them, 
notably the happy alliteration Strindberg’s Sette rose sette fuochi and 
Ingalill. The Italian reader, for years reared hermetic poetry, and who has seen 
the post-war years also anthology religious poetry, will astonished find 
lyrics which very often put the human experience above the form; and will 
further astonished find some engagement the poetry country which did not 
participate either the two world wars: engagement being something which 
Italy was just good enough for the Futurists. was assumed that the Swedes, the 
“Swiss the North,” had lived outside and apart from the great ordeal and suffering 
Europe. Diktonius’ ballad and the subtle irony Lars Englund’s 
Canzone per flauto leave doubt whether this so; ends: Buchenwald, Buchen- 
wald/wie griin sind deine 

Oscar 

University Washington 


Sansom, William. The Icicle and the Sun. Reynal Company, New York, 1959. Pp. 
159. $3.95. 


This attractive, impressionistic volume deals with the Scandinavian countries and 
their people, including Finland but not Iceland. written observing, sympa- 
thetic, itinerant English author who has visited the northern lands many times and 
who believes that general tourists should direct their attention more the Scandi- 
navian North than southern Europe. The book crammed with colorful descriptions 
forests, lakes, rivers and sunsets, and may called series paintings words. 
Cafés and cities are not forgotten. Sansom conscious the cooperative unity the 
four countries described, practical way, yet notes the differences the people’s 
character. They are similar culture, including religion, yet are different. For instance, 
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finds the Dane easygoing and light-hearted, but the Swede grave and 
and the Finn 

The work series glimpses and details, i.e. impressions and observations. 
example, notices cigar-smoking spinster” Copenhagen, but especiall 
interested the fjords and Viking ships Norway, the steambaths Finland, 
unique canal between and Stockholm, and the Lapps the extreme 
Industries are mentioned and occasionally find references distinguished historica 
personalities. The author has little difficulty describing the complex Swede, 
finds him craftsmanship and manners, and relatively wealthy. 

course, whole, Scandinavia clean and its food good. The author 
very rich vocabulary; the illustrations are excellent; and interesting know 
modern foreign writer thinks Scandinavia and its people. 

BENSON 
Yale University 


Hansson, Gunnar. Dikten och Studier diktupplevelsen. Bonniers, Stock 
holm, 1959. Pp. 397. 28.50 crowns. 


Gunnar Hansson’s book account empirical study the ways 
different categories readers experience poetry, and the extent which the poeti 
experience can influenced literary criticism. 

Four categories readers participated the experiment: university students 
the field comparative literature, university students studying psychology, colleg 
students, and students from people’s high school. The students were allowed 
comment freely number Swedish poems. After the commentaries had bee 
collected the students participated group discussions read critical interpretatio 
the poem. Then they were asked write new commentary stating how thei 
experience the poem had been influenced. 

Criticism (1929) the source many the ideas developed his book. Hansson’ 
study departs, however, from Practical Criticism several significant ways. Hansso 
employs four widely different categories students instead using only one 
Richards did, and lets the students work with the poems under different 
instead letting them study the poems under similar conditions (in Hansson’s exper 
ment the students were, for instance, given some poems with the title, and 
without the title, while Richards left out the title all the poems used). Finally 
Hansson, unlike Richards, subjected his students the influence group discussio 
literary criticism. 

Dikten och interesting reading and the work scholar well suited 
task, sensitive, patient, tolerant, and objective person. While the book itself inte: 
esting the result the investigation seems meager, fact which raises some doubts 
the usefulness the method employed. 

interesting note that Hansson’s attempts influence the students’ exper 
ence the poems means discussion and criticism gave very limited results, 
some the other conclusions are such nature that they can hardly considere 
anything but truisms. Thus Hansson found wide differences with respect the abilit 
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the students describe their experiences, depending course such factors age, 


educational experience, social background, and reading habits. also found that 
many readers try protect their emotional experience from the cool scrutiny the 
intellect, which well-known fact. 

The one conclusion that represents something radically new Hansson’s con- 
tention that the study does not confirm the pessimistic conclusions reached 
Richards. Hansson maintains that the whole the readers have shown considerable 
poetic sensibility, which undoubtedly true. Yet one cannot help feeling that 


many cases there great gap between the poem and the experience described 
the commentary, and that what prevents Hansson from arriving the same pessi- 


mistic conclusions Richards his great tolerance, and the fact that does 


not subscribe the idea “correct the poem (p. 27). 


The meager results Hansson’s study are, think, due the basic assumption 


underlying his method, the assumption that the commentaries written the students 
are “satisfactory expressions the poetic (p. 31). What his book really 


demonstrates that the quality the poetic experience cannot determined the 


basis written commentary. One cannot help feeling that the problems encountered 


the readers the poems are not due their inability experience the poetry but 
their inability formulate their experience comprehensible form, and one 
tempted agree with Teddy Brunius when concludes one his critical analyses 
used Hansson saying about the poem that strengthens his conviction that there 
gulf between the experience poem and the expression that experience (p. 126). 
Hansson means unaware the problem the connection between commen- 
tary and experience, which, points out, has not been investigated, and one wishes 
that will devote his next study the investigation question touches 
this context, the question whether the ability reader understand and experience 
poetry closely connected his ability express himself (p. 31). 

The value Gunnar Hansson’s study lies, think, the fact that points the 
essential inadequacy the students communicate their esthetic experience. For this 
reason easy agree with his final conclusion: that there should greater empha- 
sis esthetic education the schools. The students should, suggests, taught 
about words and images; they should made more conscious their own feelings and 
thoughts and attitudes; and provided with terminology that helps them describe 
their experiences. 

Eric JOHANNESSON 
University California, Berkeley 


NOTES 


MEETING. 
meeting the Society for the Advance- 
ment Scandinavian Study will held 
the East Lounge Ida Noyes Hall, 
the University Chicago Friday, May 
and Saturday, May The program 
will be: 

FIRST SESSION, Friday, May 

Napier Wilt, Uni- 
versity Chicago 


Reading and Discussion Papers: 


Professor Lee Hollander, Univer- 
sity Texas: The Legendary Form 
Hamthismal (20 min.) 

Professor Franzen, University 
Chicago: Problems the 
Saga (20 min.) 

Professor Paul Schach, University 
Nebraska: Observations the Ice- 
landic Folktale Tristram and Isodd 
(20 min.) 

Professor Kenneth Chapman, Uni- 
versity California, Los Angeles: 
The Position the Negative Adverb 
Subordinate Clauses Norwegian 
(20 min.) 

Professor Arne Lindberg, Washington 
State University, Pullman: 
Loanwords Swedish Sports Jargon 
(20 min.) 

Professor Mitchell, University 
Illinois: Fifty Years Danish 
Literary Criticism (20 min.) 


SECOND SESSION, Friday, May 
1:30 

Professor George Schoolfield, Duke 
University: The Correspondence be- 
tween Laura Marholm and Arne Gar- 
borg (20 min.) 

Dr. Erland Lagerroth, Augustana 


College: Selma Lagerléf 
Teller (20 min.) 

Dr. Harald Ness, University Wis- 
consin: The Three Hamsuns: 
Changing Altitude toward 
Studies (20 min.) 

10. Professor Richard Vowles, University 
Florida: Bergman, Branner, 
Off-Stage Dying (20 min.) 

11. Mr. Thomas Buckman, University 
Kansas: Stylistic and Textual 
“Modern (20 min.) 

12. Professor Robert Spector, 


Island University: Lagerkvist and 
Existentialism (20 min.) 


dent Hollander 


ANNUAL p.m. 
Speaker: Dr. Henry Goddard Leach 


AFTER-DINNER PROGRAM—8:15 
P.M. 
Panel discussion: The advancement 
Scandinavian study, Professor Erik 
Moderator 


THIRD SESSION, Saturday, May 
8:30 


Business meeting; 


Professor Walter Johnson 
Report the Secretary-Treasurer 
Mr. Thomas Buckman 
New business 


Reading and discussion papers: 

13. Professor Eric Johannesson, Uni- 
versity California, Berkeley: Harry 
Martinson’s Poetry and 


the Poet the odern orld (20 min.) 
14. Professor Loftur Bjarnason, 


| 


Naval Postgraduate School: 
and the Naturalistic Tradition (20 


min.) 

15. Professor Richard Beck, University 
North Dakota: Gunnarsson’s Phi- 
losophy Life and His Historical 
Novels (20 min.) 
versity Ida Noyes Hall 1212 East 59th 
Street. The dinner will held the 


theater Noyes Hall. 


Members the society and all others in- 

terested the advancement Scandi- 

navian study are invited attend. For 

room and dinner reservations, write 

Professor Franzen, Scandinavian 

Office, University Chicago, 1050 East 
59th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


UNIVERSITY CHICAGO. Almost 
since its founding 1890 the university 
which SASS was officially organized 
has offered courses Scandinavian. 


early 1893 Old Norse was offered; 
-8:15 1894 Dr. Olaus Dahl taught courses 
Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish well 
Scandinavian literature and con- 
tinued doing until his death 1897. 
Old Norse was offered between 1897 and 
1908. Torild Arnoldson taught Swedish 
fay and Dano-Norwegian well Scandi- 
navian literature from 1904 1906. 
1908 one the founders SASS, Dr. 
Chester Gould, joined the Chicago faculty 
and for the following thirty years devoted 
his time the teaching Scandi- 
navian. was under his direction that 
instruction Scandinavian had its first 
period extensive development. Dr. Dag 
visiting professor Scandinavian from 
Harry 1937 1939. Between 1942 and 1944 
and) Scandinavian was victim war-time 


second period the teaching Scan- 


dinavian Chicago began 1944. 
Enthusiastically supported Professor 
Helena Gamer, head the Department 
Germanic Languages and Literature, the 
university and the Sweden-America Foun- 
dation established chair Scandinavian 
languages and literature five-year 
trial basis. Dr. Franzen accepted 
the position and has since then been 
charge the division Scandinavian. 
Among those who have served instruc- 
tors have been Nils William Olsson 
(Swedish, 1945-1949), Hedin Bronner 
(Norwegian, 1940-1947), Thor Gabrielsen 
(Norwegian, 1953-1957), Karin 
Franzen (Swedish, Per Saug- 
stad (Norwegian, 
Nettum (Norwegian, 1951-1953), Kari 
Skjénsberg-Bolin (Norwegian, 
1959), John Larsen (Danish, 
1957), and Doris Sorensen (Danish, 
1959). 


present the division has staff four: 
Dr. Gésta Franzen, professor Scandi- 
navian; Odd Andersen, visiting lec- 
turer Norwegian language and Scandi- 
navian literature; Karin Franzen, instruc- 
tor Swedish; and Arni Helgason, 
teacher Modern Icelandic. The instruc- 
tion the division ranges from the fresh- 
man the Ph.D. level. There are both 
day and evening classes. 


These are the courses offered: 145. Ele- 
mentary Norwegian; 146. Intermediate 
Norwegian; 147. Advanced Norwegian; 
201. Elementary Swedish; 202. Inter- 
mediate Swedish; 203. Advanced Swedish; 
207A, Conversational Swedish; 
234A, Conversational Norwegian; 
244. Scandinavian Life and Culture; 
244B. History the Scandinavian Coun- 
tries; 249. Late 
Scandinavian Prose: Strindberg, 
Jacobsen, Hamsun; 250. Strind- 
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berg and the Expressionistic Drama; 312. 
Introduction Old Icelandic; 375. Old 
Germanic Literature: Eddas, Sagas, and 
Skalds; 377A. North Germanic Philology; 
430. Thesis Preparation; 431. Preparation 
for Comprehensive Examination; 205. 
Poets and Writers Scandinavia; 232. 
Swedish Composition and Conversation; 
233. Norwegian Composition and Con- 
versation; 270. Readings Danish, Nor- 
wegian, Swedish. 


During recent years the division has been 
financially and otherwise encouraged 
the Sweden-America Foundation, the 
Swedish Institute, and various Scandi- 
navian-American groups such 
South Side Swedish Club. The Cultural 
Office the Norwegian Foreign Ministry 
Oslo supports the offerings Nor- 
wegian; the Swedish Institute Stock- 
holm provides annual support for the 
work Swedish. Since 1956, there has 
been under way drive for Scandi- 
Scandinavians the Chicago area. The 
American Daughters Sweden has since 
1932 supplied scholarship for girl 
Swedish descent who wants study 
Swedish the university; 1958 that 
society set permanent fund 
$30,000 endow this scholarship. 


The key professorship was made perma- 
nent 1950; progress being made 
assembling the Scandinavian Fund; the 
interest Scandinavian increasing. 
During both the Gould and the Franzen 
periods some the ablest the American 
Scandinavianists have received their 
training Scandinavian the University 
Chicago, and present the programs 
for the bachelor’s, master’s, and doctor’s 
degrees are attracting additional students 
the Scandinavian field. 


OUR HOST. native the province 
Professor Franzen received 
his Ph.D. the University 
place-name research and Scandinavian 
languages there, taught Scandinavian 
1943-1944, and has been professor 
Scandinavian languages and literature 
Chicago since 1944. Most his 
publications have concerned place-names 
and dialects, the most extensive 
are perhaps Vikbolandets by- och 
namn (Uppsala, 1937), Sverige 
Nordisk kultur, Stockholm, 1939), 
The Place-Names Runé 
1959). addition these books 
had appreciable number 
published American, Icelandic, 
Swedish periodicals, edited John Ander- 
son’s Jag minns. Barn- och 
minnen fran dttitalets Sverige 
1947), has—in collaboration with 
Bronner—prepared the reports 
dinavian courses offered institutions 
learning the United States which 
appeared this journal, and 
Amerikansk kateder och svensk 
holm, 1947), stimulating 
study American and Swedish 
and universities. has been and 
active Scandinavian-American 
ganizations the Chicago area. 


FOUNDERS. The immediately followi 
six notes concern the six men who 
the letter which led the founding 
SASS. (See page this number). 
editors appreciate the help 
Einar Haugen and Lee Hollander 
the preparation these brief tributes. 


GEORGE FLOM. Born April 12, 
Utica, Wisconsin, George Flom 
came one the most active and produc 
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tive American Scandinavianists. 
received his bachelor’s degree the Uni- 
versity Wisconsin 1893, his master’s 
Vanderbilt 1894, and his Ph.D. 
Columbia 1900. His graduate studies 
were supplemented year Great 
Britain, Scandinavia, and Germany 
1898-99. His doctoral dissertation, Scan- 
dinavian Influence Southern Lowland 
Scotch, was the first number the Co- 
lumbia University Germanic Studies. 
the fall 1900, took charge the new 
Department Scandinavian the Uni- 
versity Iowa and remained there until 
1909 when went the University 
Illinois. Until his retirement 1939, 
taught courses Norwegian, Swedish, 
Ibsen English, Norse mythology, 
well graduate courses Old Norse, 
Old Swedish, Old English, Runic Inscrip- 
tions, the Scandinavian Popular Ballad, 
Scandinavian Palaeography, and Scandi- 
navian Civilization. organized Heims- 
kringla, the still flourishing Scandinavian 
faculty club. His Phonology the Dialect 
Aurland (1915) became the first number 
the Studies Language and 
1911 helped found the 
Society for the Advancement Scandi- 
navian Study; served managing 
editor Scandinavian Studies and Notes 


from 1911 1920. For thirty-seven years 


was one the editors the journal 
now known The Journal English and 
Germanic Philology. 1942 when the 
University Illinois Press published 
Scandinavian Studies Presented George 
Flom Colleagues and Friends, the 
bibliography his publications from 1899 
1941 covered less than fifteen pages 
small print. his pupil and the author 
the biographical sketch Williams 
says, “The range subjects his score 
books and his mass articles and 
scholarly reviews astounding. Here are 


represented: linguistics; 
ology, with the Scandinavian and English 
branches the foreground; the modern 
dialects these two branches and their 
interrelations both sides the water; 
the literatures the North; archaeology; 
mythology and religion early Scandi- 
navian and other Germanic tribes; runol- 
ogy; palaeography; Old Norwegian laws 
(six seven publications); family and 
place-names (at least ten articles); the 
history the Scandinavians 
Professor Williams said then, 
daunted devotion chosen field and un- 
tiring industry have ever been character- 
istic him.” died January 1960. 


JULIUS OLSON. Professor Olson was 
for forty-seven years the beloved teacher 
Norwegian language and literature 
the University Wisconsin. Born Cam- 
bridge, Wisconsin, November 1858, 
Norwegian immigrant parents, be- 
came instructor Scandinavian and Ger- 
man the University 1884 and Pro- 
fessor Scandinavian 1892. retired 
from active service 1931 and died 
1944. was noted for his enthusiastic, 
warm-hearted, and vivid personality, 
which left unforgetable impression 
the many students his classes. was 
popular public speaker Norwegian- 
American audiences festive occasions. 
His great campus reputation derived 
from his chairmanship committees 
student loans and scholarships and 
commencement festivities; organized 
outdoor exercises and made slogan 
that never rains Olson.” took 
active part the Society for the Ad- 
vancement Scandinavian Study, and 
wrote occasional articles for its publica- 
tions. The eighth volume (1925) was 
dedicated him and contained tributes 
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writings and principal addresses his 
pupil George Flom. His only book- 
length publications were Norwegian 
Grammar and Reader (1898) and his 
school edition Ibsen’s Brand (1907). 
Olson visited Norway 1902 and 1910; 
the first these visits called 
Bjgrnson, one his favorite 
Norwegian writers. 


ANDREW STOMBERG. Born 
March 29, 1871, near Carver, Minnesota, 
Andrew Stomberg received his under- 
graduate training Gustavus Adolphus 
College and his graduate training 
Minnesota, Leipzig, Harvard, and Upp- 
sala. From 1898 1907, was professor 
history Gustavus Adolphus; from 
1907 1939 was professor Scandi- 
navian languages and literature the 
University Minnesota and served 
chairman the department during the 
ten years preceding his retirement. 
was Carnegie lecturer Uppsala 
1928. During the year 1939-1940 
taught university courses California. 
Throughout his lifetime was excep- 
tionally active Scandinavian-American 
activities; was highly popular lec- 
turer and speaker, whom tens thousands 
Swedish-Americans remember for his 
gentle manner, keen insight into the prob- 
lems the immigrants and their de- 
scendants, his common sense, quiet 
humor, and personal charm. that sort 
thing William Seabrook must have had 
mind when said These Foreigners 
(1938, pages 35-36): “It was difficult 
remember that Stomberg was famous 
historian, because did not talk like 
intellectual. talked humanly and 
simply. His smooth, ruddy boyish face 
with youthful, bright blue eyes behind 
gold-rimmed glasses made equally 
cult remember that was elderly 


professor from the nearby university. But 
favorite teacher many Minnesota 
dents over many student generations who 
found him inspiring the classroom and 
wisely helpful counselor, Professor 
Stomberg found time contribute 
many articles the Swedish-American 
settlements and the Swedish element 
the United States various learned 
journals, editorial work for Swedish- 
American historical and cultural publica- 
tions, and produce 1931 
Sweden (Macmillan) that was until 
recently the standard work that sub- 
ject English. Until shortly before 
death 1943, Professor Stomberg served 
American Swedish Institute Minne- 


apolis. 


CHESTER NATHAN GOULD. One 
the founders SASS, Chester Nathan 
Gould, was born Owatonna, Minnesota, 
the future Scandinavian philologist was 
descendant the Alden family 
name was later years etymologize 
derived from the Scandinavian personal 
name Hdlfdanr “half Dane.” 
and M.A. from the University 
sota were followed some years 
teaching German Purdue and 
mouth. After receiving his Ph.D. Ger- 
manics from the University Chicago 
1907, Gould became instructor there 
1908 and later successively assistant pro- 
fessor and associate professor German 
and Scandinavian. Upon his retirement 
1937 moved Florida where 
sided for some years. died Durham, 
N.C., June 15, 1957. was preceded 

death his devoted wife and fellow 

Minnesotan, the former Ebba Norman. 

Their son, Dr. Loyal Gould, survives 
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them. Scandinavian culture never had 
more loyal devotee nor SASS more 
faithful member than Chester Gould. 
his several European trips formed 
warm attachment the Swedish lan- 
guage and character particular. was 
knowledge the saga literature was vast. 
The more noted his publications dealt 
with O.N. etymologies, particular with 
the dwarf names found the and 
with those baneful Icelandic zombies 
known draugar, for which the locus 
classicus found Gretla. Professor 
Gould’s devotion his students grate- 
fully remembered all who laid claim 
his time and interest, and the proverbial 
hospitality the Gould home set its 
mark the study Germanics Chi- 


cago. 1916, during 1925-27, and again 


nesota, 
side 


fellow 
orman. 
urvives 


AXEL LOUIS ELMQUIST. The future 
co-founder SASS, Axel Louis Elmquist 
was born February 1884, Parker’s 


Prairie, Minnesota. After receiving his 
(1904) and his M.A. (1905) 


Northwestern University, continued 
his academic preparation the universi- 
ties Leipzig (1905-1906) and Uppsala 
(1908-1909). studied the University 


1908 and from 1909 1920 was the 


staff Northwestern University, first 
instructor Greek and Latin, then 
instructor and assistant professor 


Scandinavian, and after 1915, assistant 
professor Germanic languages. For some 


years active the world business, Elm- 


quist re-entered formal academic life 
1936 instructor Germanic languages 
the University Nebraska, and was 


associate professor that subject the 
time his death October 13, 1949. 
survived his son, Professor Karl 


Erik Elmquist the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College Texas. From 1938 
until 1949, Professor Elmquist was the 
associate managing editor SS, and 
numerous articles from his pen the 
categories Swedish grammar appeared 
during those years the pages the 
quarterly. specialist the phonetics 
Swedish, lectured phonetics Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute during the years 
1915-19. Not least will remembered 
American teachers Swedish the 
author very scholarly Swedish gram- 
mar for beginners, Swedish phonology, 
and number excellent Swedish text 
editions. Despite the ill health his later 
years, labored unceasingly for the wel- 
fare SASS and its journal, aided this 
his tactful and conciliatory nature and 
his devotion the welfare colleagues. 
His position the history our profes- 
sion secure. 


ALBERT MOREY STURTEVANT. With 
the passing Sturtevant September 
28, 1957, America lost one her best 
scholars the field Germanic philology. 
belonged the first generation stu- 
dents this field who received all their 
advanced training this country. Born 
February 22, 1876, Hartford, Conn., 
entered Trinity College, where 
graduated 1898, earning another 
Bachelor’s Degree Harvard 1899, 
followed the master’s (1902) and the 
doctor’s degree (1905) the same insti- 
tution. taught German, first Yale 
(Sheffield Scientific School) 1900-1901, 
then Harvard, till 1907. There fol- 
lowed two years further study Berlin 
and Christiania (Oslo). 1908 re- 
ceived call the University Kansas, 
and remained there for the rest his life 
excepting for summers Europe and New 
England. ardent philologist, soon 
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unfolded remarkable productivity. Cen- 
tering the study Scandinavian 
guages and literature, both ancient and 
modern, from the Eddas the great 
poets the nineteenth century, ranged 
also over Gothic and the West Germanic 
dialects—all fields which contributed 
important articles steadily until his death. 
convinced idealist himself, was 
Tegnér who attracted him particularly. 
Sturtevant was man stern probity 
whose hatred sham 
impressed all who knew him. teacher, 
the editor our journal for thirty-six 
years, and great philologist, will 
long remembered us. was 
honorary member the Literary Society 
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Iceland. Admirers published 
skrift for him 1952 the occasion 


his eightieth birthday. 


MLA. Professor Paul Schach read 
the Tristram saga the 
annual meeting the Scandinavian 
tion the MLA during the 
holidays, these papers were read: 
Nineteenth Century,” Richard 
“Swedish Poetry: The Alleged Fiasco 
the Fifties,’ and Marion 


“Kierkegaard the Intellectual 


opment Georg Brandes.” 
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NEW MEMBERS 


Professor Otto Andersson, Abo, Finland; Bodleian Library, Oxford; 
Christianson, Army Chemical Center, Maryland; Lawrence 
Johnson, Milwaukee; Orvie Johnson, Lebanon, Ore.; Dr. 
Koefoed, Bagsverd, Denmark; Professor Arno Lepke, Durham, 
H.; New Century Publishers, New York; Pacific Lutheran College 
Library, Parkland, Wash.; Alan Stout, Seattle; Professor Einar Ol. 
Sveinsson, Reykjavik. (Up November 10). 


TEXTBOOKS FOR THE STUDY SWEDISH 


MODERN SWEDISH POEMS cents FRITIOFS Esaias Tegnér. 


$1.25 
SVENSKA SOM LEVER. Martin All- 
wood and Arthur Wald. KARL-ANDERS GOES TRAVELING. 


Gottfrid $1.00 


BASIC SWEDISH WORD LIST. M.S. BEGINNING SWEDISH. REVISED. 
Allwood and Wilhelmsen Johnson. $3.00 


ELEMENTARY SPOKEN SWEDISH. SWEDISH COMPOSITION AND WORD 


SWEDISH READER. Louis 
ADVANCED SPOKEN SWEDISH. $2.00 


Martin $2.00 
SVERIGE. Joseph $2.75 


SWEDISH READER FOR SECOND YEAR. Gustaf af CGeijerstam’s MINA POJKAR. 
By Martin Séderbick. $2.00 By Arthur Wald. $2.00 


FANRIK STALS SAGNER. By Johan SWEDISH, A Practical Grammar. By 
Ludvig Runeberg. $1.75 Allan Lake Rice. $1.50 


Published 
AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN 
Rock Island, 


Write for a descriptive listing of these texts for the study of Swedish 
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TRAVELING 
SHIP! 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE SHIP, COURSE! 


Travel should blessed relief from the stress everyday 
golden days free from worry and care! 
Aboard your Swedish American Line vessel, you find true 
relaxation many ways the snug comfort your 
deck chair, the games and sports and walks the bracing 
ocean air, swimming the ship’s pool, dancing and sparkling 
entertainment that even includes the latest movies. It’s such 
friendly world, too, ideal setting agreeable com- 
panionship, fabulous meals, service that pampers every 
whim. And everything such generous scale—includ- 
ing the 270 pounds no-extra-charge luggage per person! 

your next trip Scandinavia, discover for yourself 
NOTHING beats traveling ship! 


CHOOSE ONE THESE DELIGHTFUL 
The beautiful new The yacht-like 
M.S. GRIPSHOLM M.S. STOCKHOLM 


and the luxe Direct sailings from 


M.S. KUNGSHOLM NEW YORK 


COPENHAGEN 
and GOTHENBURG 


GOTHENBURG Convenient connections for all 
points Scandinavia and 
the Continent. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


Swedish American Line 


THE VIKING FLEET 
636 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, 


PRINTED BY GEORGE BANTA COMP. 


; 


